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Re-Establish Home 
as First School 


Most Rev. Richard J. Cushing* 


W E live in a warlike eco- 


nomy. It dominates the fortunes 
of every individual and group 
within the pale of civilization. The 
home is no exception. 


Repeated preparations for pos- 
sible war have caused shifts in 
population, rising costs, radical 
changes in the external relations 
and internal plans of families, a 
constant sense of anxiety, unrest 
and even frantic worry within the 
walls of millions of homes. Mili- 
tary training and the general un- 
certainties of the hour have radi- 
cally vitiated plans for possible 
marriages; and late marriages, 
childless marriages, ill-considered 
marriages and emotionally un- 
stable marriages have gravely al- 
tered the pattern which was tradi- 
tionally the strength of American 
homes and Christian families. 


Young men who have never 


been away from home are sent to 


barracks and to the highly dubi- 
ous environment of the rookie’s 
life. _In_modern preparation for 
*Text of address to Massachusetts State 
. Cirele, Daughters of Isabella. Reprinted 
from The Pilot, Boston, Mass. 
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war, young women, no less than 
young men, must make  adjust- 
ments to life away from home and 
to precarious economic, moral and 
social circumstances. 

The decline of the home and of 
the vital influence of the Christian 
family is also complicated by the 
modern concept of what constitute 
the pleasures of the “good life.” 
The extraordinary prosperity in 
our day brings people out of their 
homes, rather than back to them. 
Entertainment, recreation and di- 
version are sought outside, rather 
than inside the family circle. 

The prevailing cult of creature 
comfort and physical ease is an- 
other source for weakening the 
values which underlie the home. 
Behind such plagues as contracep- 
tion, divorce, and like evils in fam- 
ily morality, there is a great moral 
“softness.” 

And at the very moment in his- 
tory when “softness” invades the 
home we find the State acquiring 
a false strength, making it com- 
pete with the home on every level 
and finally absorbing the rights, 
the functions and the influence of 
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the family. The rise of State So- 
cialism undermines the finances of 
the home, saps its authority, sub- 
ordinates all its activity and com- 
pletely alters its place in the edu- 
cation of children, in the conduct 
of adult affairs and in the life of 
the community. 


As a result of this spiritual 
“softness” within the home circle 
and aggressive State Socialism 
outside, we find the family much 
less of a force both in the lives of 
individuals and in the life of 
society than it once was and al- 
ways should be. The American 
home has lost its ancient functions 
one by one, so that all the things 
which once took place within it, 
now take place outside. 


Home Is School 


Only a rebirth of the religious 
concept of the home can arrest 
this sad process of decay and dis- 
integration — and so religion and 
home education must reaffirm 


their claims and their concepts, 


strengthening the family as a so- 


cial unit and a spiritual power. 
The home depends upon religion 
for inspiration, for guidance, for 
vitality. But religion depends 
upon the home for the achieve- 
ments of its own principal objec- 
tives, the sanctification of individ- 
ual souls, the spiritualizing of so- 
ciety, the teaching of God's eter- 
nal will for men and for nations. 
More than the pulpit or class- 
room, far more than religious or- 
ganizations or conventions of this 
kind, the home is the school of re- 
ligion and the family is religion’s 
most effective channel for teach- 
ing. 

It behooves us then to consider 
briefly how religion can re-estab- 
lish the family as the basic and 
most powerful unit of society. It 
also behooves us to reflect how 
the parents must fulfill their mis- 
sion as the first teachers of their 
children. 

Now despite all the assaults on 
the family, there have been some 
encouraging signs of the return of 
religion to the home. All over 
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America the spread of the so- 
called “block Rosary” and the 
radio recitation of the Rosary, with 
resultant renewed participation by 
whole families in this Catholic de- 
votion have had encouraging re- 
sults. Our television programs of 
religious services, especially the 
Mass, have helped to make every 
home a sanctuary. 


Unchallenged Channel 


There are other consoling facts. 
Shrines in the homes, holy water, 
religious pictures in prominent 
places are once again assuming 
their rightful place; television and 
radio programs are bringing spiri- 
tual messages to the family. Study 
clubs are multiplying. In a word, 
the Church—Christ and His works 
—are returning to homes and fam- 
ilies. They will create a_ spirit 
of prayer within the household 
and once the spirit of prayer is 
restored to a home, it becomes rel- 
atively easy to develop the spiri- 
tual formation of the family. 


But the home must be more 
than a sanctuary or a house of 
prayer, it must become a school. 
Probably the time will come when 
the direct contribution of the home 
to education will be our greatest 
hope. It has happened elsewhere. 
It could happen here. In_ the 
early days of the National Social- 
ist menace in Germany, a great 
Pope addressed a letter to the 
Catholics of that unhappy land. 
He described the discouraging 
manner in which the normal chan- 
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nels of education were being per- 
verted or silenced in the interests 
of National Socialist propaganda. 
The school, the press, the theatre, 
the motion picture, the radio, all 
these he pointed out were being 
used for the purposes of the mili- 
tarists and pA pagan leaders. 


But the Holy Father did not de- 
spair. There still remained, he 
reflected, one channel of educa- 
tion which, neither State nor Party 
nor faction need invade. The task 
of that channel was enormously 
complicated by the power of its 
competitors, but none the less the 
Pope was optimistic that it would 
still do its work well. 

That channel was the home, the 
secret school that survives under 
every despotism, where God-fear- 
ing parents and decent older 
members of the family transmit 
from generation to generation, if 
need be unaided, the essential 
truths which in days of repression 
can only be taught in the privacy 
of the home and which, even in 
the most free of societies, are best 
learned and longest remembered 
close to home. 

If decency survives today in 
Germany or in the other lands 
where the rigid controls of the 
despotic state operated in the 
press and in the classroom and 
even the pulpit, it is because de- 
cent parents in decent homes kept 
up the work of child guidance and 
child education which it is the vo- 
cation of the home above all oth- 
er institutions to provide. 
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. Suppose that. something hap- 
pened here like that which hap- 
_ pened in Germany under the 


- Nazis and has happened elsewhere 


in Europe under the Communists. 
Suppose our schools became regi- 
mented; suppose our press and 
our radio, our motion,pictures and 
our libraries became instruments 
of the propaganda of a regime. 
Remember, totalitarianism is a 
disease, the tendency toward 
which is present in some degree in 
all purely secular states, especial- 
ly those with the frankly natural- 
istic precepts of modern secular- 
ism. Suppose our secularism, with 
its exclusion of God, of the super- 
natural and of the spiritual gener- 
ally, finally reached its logical 
conclusion in a completely statist, 
totalitarian school system — where 
then, if not in religious homes, 
would the spiritual education of 
our children unto personal dignity 
be carried on? 

Says Pope Pius XII: “When 
churches are closed, when the 
Image of the Crucified is taken 
from the schools, the home re- 
mains the providential and, under 
God, the impregnable refuge of 
Christian thought and life.” 

So with a certain urgency 
though without alarm, I empha- 
size the duty and obligation par- 
ents have of developing a sense of 
their own vocations as teachers 
and of the importance of their 
homes as the true school of Chris- 
tian civilization. How tragic is the 
decline in family education! We 


have countless millions of dollars 
invested in Church education. Our 
national and local budgets for 
public education under State aus- 
pices are staggering. We are plan- 
ning to spend staggering sums for 
schools and teachers. These things 
are frequently cited as evidence 
of the health of our democracy. 
This optimism is misguided and 
misleading so long as education 


in the home lags behind. 
True Teacher 


We devote unmeasured hours of 
ng and planning and direction 
to the preparation of religious to 
teach in our Church schools and 
to the training of the best lay- 
men and women to staff State 
schools. All this is praiseworthy 
because it guarantees parents the 
best possible helpers in the work 
of child education. But is there 
not something illogical and disor- 
dered about a civilization in which 
a tremendous amount of attention 
is given the helpers, the associate 
teachers, and little or no attention 
is given those who should be the 
true teachers of citizens and of 


souls? 


My dear friends: we must get 
things back into focus and restore 
the home to its proper place in 
our public and religious picture. 
We must educate our boys and 
girls to be themselves educators 
when finally they are parents and 
have homes of their own. We 
must recapture the original Chris- 
tian understanding of the home 
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as the. best school of sound spiritu- 
ality and the most effective ochoul 
of decent democracy. ; 

The simple, obvious truths con- 
verning the family as the unit cell 
of society and the home as the 
first and best school of religion 
have been widely ignored in prac- 
tice if not forgotten in principle. 
It is good that they be reaffirmed. 
In the face of rising State Social- 
ism, every man’s home must again 
become his castle. In the face of 
secularism every home must again 
become a chapel, a place of pray- 
er. The Holy House of Nazareth 
must have a score of counterparts 
on every village street. 

Our present Holy Father, Pope 
Pius XII, has had many things to 
say for the guidance of Catholics 
in their thinking about education 
and religion. Most of those things 
have significantly been concerned 
with education in the home, and 
with the true obligation, not mere- 
ly the rights, I repeat, but the ob- 
ligations of parents in the educa- 
tion of their children. He had 
developed in a great encyclical 
letter the role of home and family, 
specifically of the parent, in child 
education. 

The Pope’s argument is one 
which the democratic world will 
understand. The obligation of the 
parent to be an educator is not 
merely a family obligation, it is a 
social obligation as well. The 
ideal home is the school where 
great ideas are sown and cultivat- 
ed. The welfare of society de- 
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pends on the welfare of the units 
of which’ it is composed, as of so 
many living cells. The family is 
the cell in the social organism. No 
planning, however scientific, can 
stay the world in its downward 
course unless both education and 
legislation unite to arrest the dis- 
integration of the family and re- 
store to home-making its former 
prestige. 


Back to the home is an exhorta- 
tion I address to you women; it 
should be addressed to men, too, 
and with equal earnestness. There 
is no reform of society possible 
without the right education of 
youth and such education will be- 
gin, like charity, at home. There 
is need of the enlightened solici- 
tude and devoted cooperation of 
both father and mother to provide 
that education which is most apt 
to form the child to be a faith- 
ful Christian and a decent citi- 
zen. The art of right living is the 
core of education and right living 
must begin before the child goes 
near a school. Most living on the 
part of a child and the adolescent 
is done — or should be — in and 
near the home — and there the 
moulds of mature personality are 
cast. For the indefinite future 
the best school for the education 
of personality—as distinct from the 
mere stocking of minds or discip- 
lining of wills—will have to be the 
good home. There, better than in 
any school, public or private, paro- 
chial or municipal, we can culti- 
vate in the child those charities of 
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heart, those sincerities of thought, 
and those graces of habit, which 
will lead him throughout life to 
prefer openness to affection, reali- 
ties to shadow, and beauty to cor- 
ruption. 


In the face of this sublime mis- 
sion of the home, it is to be re- 
gretted that so many young people 
rush into marriage without a seri- 
ous thought of preparation for 
their task as educators. It is a 
tragic circumstance that whereas 
no one wvuld dream of suddenly 
becoming a mechanic or engineer, 
a doctor or a lawyer, without any 
previous preparation, yet every 
day thousands of young men and 
women marry without having giv- 
en an instant’s thought to prepar- 
ing themselves for the arduous 
work of educating children. The 
responsibility of parents in a mat- 
ter of such grave importance is 
not to be lightly undertaken. 


No matter what phase of train- 
ing we consider we are constantly 
brought back to the home. Hence 
we must always keep clear our 
own notions of the relation of the 
parent to the State, to the Church, 
to the school in all these problems. 
We must never allow legislators 
or courts or spell-binders of the 
moment to distract attention from 
the central place of the parent and 
the home in all democratic and 


Christian educational theory. 


Whether it be in questions of 
school buses, or emergency school 
subsidies or any other democratic 


aids to education, no phony plea 
of conflict between Church and 
State or like smoke screens for 
secularism or bigotry must be per- 
mitted to obscure the sovereign 
right of the parent to choose the 
teachers of his children and the 
obligation of the parent to choose 
those teachers in accordance with 
conscience. 

A truly democratic State will al- 
ways implement a free parent's 
right so long as the right be rea- 
sonably exercised. 

So, too, we must make no sharp 
distinction between parent and 
teacher. Teachers should always 
be a kind of pro-parents; parents, 
especially mothers, should always 
be the principal teachers of their 
children. That is -why mankind 
always appreciates that the moth- 
er, to be a successful one, must be 
an educator, an economist, a doc- 
tor, a nurse, and a hundred other 
things as well. This may not re- 
quire learning, but it does require 
wisdom—and it is the special kind 
of wisdom found only at home 
that makes the family the ultimate 
Christian school. 


Great Men 


That is why we have always 
looked to our homes, however 
humble, to discover the essential 
elements in the production of 
great men. America, with all her 
vaunted educational system, has 
produced no men greater than 
Abraham Lincoln—and the symbol 
of Lincoln’s education, for me, 
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at least, has always been that 
icture which shows him diligent- 
gece patiently spelling out the 
beginnings of his wisdom from a 
borrowed book, reading by the 
light of the fireplace in a home 
pines over by a parent whom 
e was later to describe in words 
which echo in every Christian 
heart: “All that I am, all that I 
ever hope to be, I owe to my angel 
mother! 

My dear friends: never forget 
this inescapable fact: We may 
build schools and _ colleges until 
our skylines are crowded with 
them. We may provide endow- 
ments and scholarships and salar- 
ies that will be the envy of the 
world. We may put the best re- 
sources of Church and State alike 
behind our efforts to have the 
finest schools, the most skilled 
teachers, the last word in equip- 
ment. But Democracy will be ill- 
served, and the Faith served not 
at all unless in our planning we 


Diminishing Returns 


and end acknowledging 
that the healing of the world’s ills 
depends on a return to the home, 
to the responsibilities of the home 
on every level of life. 


And the home to which men 
must return is one that finds its 
prototype in the home built and 
made gentle by Joseph, the Fos- 
ter-Father, and Mary, the Mother 
of Christ. 


Humanly speaking, out of the 
teachings of that home came the 
Redeemer of men — out of His 
teaching came the Church—out of 
its teachings, please God, will al- 
ways come other homes to prepare 
our children for their places in 
that family of nations for which 
the devout of all the world so pas- 
sionately pray— 

Spirit of Truth, inspire our chil- 
dren! Seat of Wisdom, teach our 
parents! Mother of Christ, pre- 
serve our homes! Holy Family of 
Nazareth be our inspiration. 


It takes a lot to make a porterhouse steak. A calf eats 8,000 
pounds of pasture land food, grains and prepared food supple- 
ments to grow into a 1,000-pound steer; the steer produces 578 


pounds of meat for the consumer. 


Only 20 pounds of that is 


porterhouse steak.—Information 
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Sister M. Malachy, O. P.* 


What is 
a Nun? 


She has not fled 


an evil world 


Since nuns have been people 
all their lives, they are not curious 
to know how the rest of the world 
lives — they already know. But 
since most people have not been 
nuns, there exists a fearful ignor- 
ance about them. 

Nuns trot along in pairs, mani- 
festly creatures of another world. 
They drive shopkeepers crazy, 
bring out the nobility of bus driv- 
ers and policemen, and the confi- 
dences of alcoholics. 

Hollywood found that ignorance 
about convents makes for good 
boxoffice, so they created nuns in 
celluloid. We are now expected 
to be as beautiful as movie stars, 
experts on boxing and _ baseball, 
and to frolic around in jeeps. 


*Condensed by Catholic Digest from The 
Tablet, 1 Hanson Place, Brooklyn 17, N. Y. 


But all this publicity has not 


helped to clear up the oar | 


about nuns. So let's take a loo 
at a girl before she enters the 
convent. What are her motives? 
What is her background? - 


The notion that disappointment 
in love could be the motive for 
any modern American girl who 
goes into the convent is outrage- 
ously funny, if you know anything 
at all about either American girls 
or convents. Religious life is a 
dedication to God, whole and en- 
tire. There is nothing whole or 
entire about a heart that belongs 
to somebody else. 


Often we hear that this girl or 
that is “just the type.” “Such a 
quiet girl, you know, never goes 
anywhere, never mixes with peo- 
ple, dresses like a nun already. .’. 
never goes out with boys.” You 
would think that every social mis- 
fit must have a call to the Reli- 
gious life. 

These traits are not signs of a 
vocation. On the contrary, they 
are an absence of something. Vir- 
tue is a positive thing. Just be- 
cause a girl can’t mix with people 
or, God forbid, dresses like a nun 
already, there is no _ reason to 
place her even mentally in a con- 
vent. 


A girl who enters the convent is 
a girl in love. And the love of 
Christ is a powerful thing, power- 
ful enough to make a person leave 
home, friends, family, and all that 
the heart desires of earthly gain. 
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Girls who enter convents come 
ordinarily from that careful garden 
of God where so many good things 
grow, the solidly Christian home. 
Convents on the whole are w 
of accepting novices from broken 
homes, or girls who for some rea- 
son have not had a normal home 
life. It has been demonstrated 
over and over again that a girl 
who has lacked real home life can- 
not grasp the meaning of the Re- 
ligious family in which she must 
live. 

It is one thing to work, play, 
pray, and think well by yourself 
and quite another to do these 
things with a family always 
around you. People not accustom- 
ed to the give-and-take of family 
life are plainly in for a rough time 
of it in Religion. 

Most girls are sensible enough 
to realize that they will not get 
a telephone call from God, telling 
them that they have a vocation. 
The Church regards acceptance by 
a religious superior as sufficient 
evidence of a candidate’s call to 
Religious life. It is said that or- 
dinarily a girl of good character, 
good mental and physical health, 
and not impeded by any other ob- 
ligations has the necessary qualifi- 
cations. 

On the day of her entrance into 
the convent, the girl becomes a 
postulant. The time required for 
the postulancy is usually a year. 
During this time, her training is 
begun in the work that she is to 
do in the Community later on. 
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Then the girl is ready to begin 
her novitiate. “A novice is a crea- 
ture who breaks crockery, spills 
oil, and giggles.” That definition 
is more than 3,000 years old. It 
comes from the mountains of 
Tibet, where Buddhist monasteries 
have existed for thousands of 
years and where presumably for 
thousands of years young Budd- 
hist novices have giggled in classi- 
cal Chinese and spilled chop suey, 
or whatever it is that Chinese 
novices spill. 


No year of a girl’s life can ever 
be so full as her novitiate year. It 
starts with the beautiful ceremony 
of her investiture in the Religious 
habit. In our Dominican Order, 
the girl is dressed in the white sat- 
in and veil of a bride. 


Canon law prescribes a year of 
novitiate. Since at the end of 
that period of probation the 
novice is to make her vows, she 
must learn thoroughly the exact 
meaning of the contract she is 
about to make. The validity of 
her vows depends upon her un- 
derstanding of them. 

Any time during her postulancy 
or novitiate, a girl is free to leave. 
Her superiors may send her home, 
too, if they find that she lacks the 
necessary health or temperament. 
When she finishes her novitiate, 
the novice makes her temporary 
vows of obedience, poverty, and 
chastity. 

A vow is a deliberate promise 
made to God to do something that 
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is pleasing to Him. It is not just 
giving up something bad or un- 
desirable; it is the giving up of 
one good to obtain a greater good. 

A three-year temporary profes- 
sion precedes final vows. This 
gives a woman a chance to change 
her mind, and to determine if she 
has the physical, spiritual, and 
temperamental equipment to live 
under rule. 

With her first profession of 
vows, the nun leaves the novitiate 
to live in the mission house of the 
Community to which her superiors 
assign her. Here she will do one 
of the many types of work to 
which the Community is dedicat- 
ed and for which she has been 
found to be best suited. 

The projects of our Community 
include teaching, nursing, clerical 
work, housework, caring for or- 
phans and the aged, and mission- 
ary work in Puerto Rico. Since we 
are primarily a teaching Order, I 
shall outline for you the daily 
schedule as we live it. Rising time 
is 5:30. We may not shine at 
such a horrible hour in the 
morning, but rise we do. 

Morning prayers are said at 
5:40, followed at 6 by a half-hour 
meditation. The daily meditation 
is important in the life of a nun. 
Unlike vocal prayer, which is talk- 
ing to God, meditation gives God 
a chance to talk back to us. 

At 6:30, there is Mass and daily 
Communion. At 7 we chant the 


first four parts of our Office. Each 
10 


day we chant in common the Lit- 
tle Office of the Blessed Virgin, a 
beautiful collection of the Psalms 
of David, in Latin. 

Breakfast follows at 7:30. From 
8 until 8:30 we make beds, clean 
rooms, and get ready for school. 
At 8:30 we are on duty in the 
schoolyard. From 9 until 3, we 
are engaged in the never-a-dull- 
moment activity of teachin 
school. There is an hour's bre: 
for lunch and prayers. 

The time from 3 until 5:20 we 
use for personal work, the washing 
and ironing that manages to pile 
up, the test papers that need cor- 
recting, the school work that has 
to be prepared. We usually man- 
age to fill this time easily. 

From 5:20 until-6 we finish the 
choral recitation of the Office. A 
15-minute meditation follows. At 
6:15 we have supper, followed by 
night prayers and the Rosary. 
Community recreation lasts from 
7:30 to 8:30. 

We eat our meals in silence, 
listening to spiritual reading. Talk- 
ing is permitted during the noon 
hour (although not at the meal), 
again from 3 p.m. until 4, and 
during the hour’s recreation at 
night. At all other times, unless 
charity or necessity should inter- 
vene, we are silent. 

More than 65,000 American 
women have sacrificed home and 
family to help other people’s chil- 
dren. It argues a far finer and 
purer interest in little ones than 
one might expect to find among 
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people who pledge so unfashion- 
able a virtue as chastity. 

The Old Testament tells how 
Abraham offered to God the sacri- 
fice of his son, if God willed it. 
It is hard for us today to under- 
stand why. This was the land of 
vision and its ways were strange. 

But the promises of God are 
never vain. When He swore to 
‘Abraham that his children would 
‘be as the sands of the seashore 
and the stars in the sky, He meant 
exactly that. 


sacrifice on the altar, not because 
human love is not desirable, nor 
because they are coldly indifferent 
to humanity, but because for some 
reason they may not know in this 
life, God Se asked them to make 
the sacrifice. 


The obedience of Abraham was 
a fruitful sacrifice, and the Reli- 
gious who also heed the call of 
God may confidently expect that 
their children—the broken, the old, 
the homeless, the sick, the little 
ones—will some day rise up as nu- 


merous as the sands of the sea, 


who vow themselves 
and call them blessed. 


to a life of chastity have laid their 


The Christian Optimist 


What is the optimism of the Christian? It is his general atti- 
tude toward the world. He doesn’t have a goody-goody view 
of life and the universe. No. Christians are very realistic about 
the existence of sin and evil in the world. They don’t minimize 
them. They should have no illusions about human nature or about 
man’s uncanny skill in getting himself into problems bigger than 
he can handle. A Christian is an optimist, but he doesn’t think 
earth’s problems are simple, much less that they are already 
solved... 


The Christian realizes that the human family has its prob- 
lems—gigantic ones which only work and study and patience and 
prayer and real charity will ever put right. And the more of an 
optimist he is, the harder the Christian will dig in and dedicate his 
brain and his brawn to finding the answers. But this should always 
be kept in mind: deep-down, a Christian has a sense of confi- 
dence that, despite its sin and fragility and snarled up lines, the 
earth is a good place and so are wee people on it.—Rev. Thurston 
N. Davis, S.J. . 
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You started this whole thing, 
God, so I’m sure You won't mind 
a report on the progress of Your 
chosen one, Brother D 
tered the Novitiate last January. 
His monthly letters (You're sure 
stingy with Your letter-writing 
privileges) tell the story best. 


March. “Dear Dad, Mom, John, 
Paul and Kathy. Today is Sun- 
day, the day we all look forward 
to. This is the day we take the 
afternoon off to recreate. I play 
basketball from two to three to- 
day. Then I can go walking, or 
possibly some Brothers may get 
permission to go boating on our 
sixty acre lake. My window is 
open, a cool breeze is coming in, 
the sun is shining brightly, the 
grass is brown, trees bare, lake 
shimmering in the distance, and 
the bouncing of basketballs can 
be heard below my window. The 
Professed Brothers are recreating 
now ... I feel so good. 

“We have new obediences. I’m 
now the assistant sub-kitchen -di- 
rector. We prepare the food for 
the kitchen, etc. Also I’m a wait- 
er at supper. I love both jobs. 
Im now a cantor. Three Brothers 


Thoughts of home 
by a Brother 


awaiting profession 


D, who en-— 


FROM 


from our choir sing the proper at 
Sunday Mass. I’m one of the 
three. Why, only God knows! I 
feel so good because I just got my 
room straightened. I'm a terrible 
housekeeper, as owe know. But 
I'm improving . 


“Did you know that this is a 
genuine monastery? I know we 
only associate a monastery with 
monks, but this is the same type 
of life. A monastery, outside of 
heaven, is the happiest place there 
is. Everything here is peace and 
harmony. The world is a forgot- 
ten place. For all I know we 
could have a new president . . . 
We had our first test on the car- 
dinal virtues. I think I did pretty 
good... 


“It feels so wonderful to go 
walking outside on a nice day, 
with a little wind which blows 
your habit around. It’s such a 
beautiful sight to see all the Bro- 
thers in black roaming over the 
little hills and down by the farm 
and on the shores of the lake. . I 
usually go look at the may pigs: 
They're really funny . 


“Boy, I never 
like I do here. But it is really 
good for one. It’s so funny to think 
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INSIDE THE NOVITIATE 


I haven’t even heard a radio for 
months, and don’t really care if I 
never hear one again. The same 
applies to television. What unnec- 
essary things. Truly once you 
leave them you really enjoy life 
more. (Now for heaven’s sake 
don’t throw your TV set out the 
window!) Write soon, and God 
love you all. Brother D.” 


April. “How's the weather? The 
sun is out, the trees are coming 
to life. Our lake is shimmering in 
the sun. The chickens are making 
a ruckus, and the birds are chirp- 
ing- away. It’s a beautiful day. I 
think I told you that this is a 
monastery. We are cloistered, 
have as little to do with the out- 
side world as possible, and live in 
a community according to rules. 
. +. I never knew it could be 
such a wonderful life . . . 


“Things have really been hap- 
Pening around here. We had a 
ig St Patrick’s day. I decorated 
a large jello square which was the 
center piece on the faculty table. 
Why they chose me, Lord only 


knows. I’ve served Mass, Benedic- 


tion, lead the Office, cleaned and 
plucked chickens, made salads, 
_ peeled vegetables and pasteurized 
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milk. You can see we don’t loaf 
around here. . . 

“John, I'm praying for your vo- 
cation. It will be wonderful to 
have a priest in the family. You 
have chosen the greatest life on 
earth. I remember all of you in 
my prayers. We may be apart in 

y, but never in spirit. You're 
all with me every hour. Love, 
Brother D.” 


May. “I am listening to a priest 
giving a very interesting talk be- 
low me in chapel . . . It’s so nice 
we're going to say the Office and 
eat supper outside tonight at five- 
twenty . . . We have new obedi- 
ences. What do you think I am? 
A barber! I've given five haircuts 
so far, and I love the work... 


“John, I'm praying for you. Now 
you think and pray hard as_ to 
which order is best for you. Paul, 
you keep up wanting to be a 
Franciscan. I’m praying for that, 
too. I guess Kathy is too young 
this year to go into the. convent. 
Better wait till she’s eleven! (Hal) 
Love, Brother D.” 


June. “We've been having ter- 
rible weather here for the past 
two weeks. Rain, and more rain, 
have made it look like winter 
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again. Today is a nice cool day 
. . . Well, it’s many months since 
I left home, but it seems like yes- 
terday. Time really flies here. . . 


“John, you will be a freshman 
when you go back to school. (I'll 
be a college freshman after next 
January). I certainly hope you 
will enjoy high school. I will 
pray constantly for your vocation. 
The thing to do is to pray for it 
also and to lead a happy, normal 
life. Get out to parties, etc., when 
you can, for they will not damage 

ur vocation, but will give you a 

roader outlook, and you can deal 
better with your future parish. 
Have fun with moderation, and 
God will see you through. 


“What a joy it is for me to go 
to Mass every day. It really chang- 
es your whole life. It is such a 
happy life. Dear Paul and Kathy. 
I hope you go to Mass on Satur- 
days with John because it will 
show God how much you love 
Him. Don’t forget Him lest He 
should forget you in paradise. I 
know you'll do your best. 


“I'm still a barber and now a 
gardener. I am also a reader. I 
read over a mike to the commun- 
ity. It’s such good mortification. 


“An interesting note is the dif- 
ference between a priest’s and a 
religious’ life. A priest gets to 
heaven by saving others. A Re- 
ligious does it by saving himself, 
by perfecting and sanctifying his 
own life. I will take the three 
4 


vows of pray chastity and 
obedience. John will take only 
two. He won't take poverty, so 
he can have a car, etc. But of 
course, his vocation is of that na- 
ture, for he will be paying bills, 
etc., while I will never see money 
nor worry about it . . . Well, ev- 
erything is strawberries. We pick 
them morning, noon and night. 
But it’s fun.” 


July. “It’s a beautiful (hot) Sun- 
day morning, about ten-thirty. 
We'll go swimming from three- 
thirty to four-fifty. We were very 
surprised, but happy, to go... 
Heard there was a rumor you 
might be able to make it out here 
for my Profession in January. I 
hope so, but I realize financial 


question... 


“I'm still a barber and a garden- 
er. We've been — raspber- 
ries till they come out of our ears. 
Have a nice vacation. Love, Bro- 
ther D.” 


August. “I am now a senior 
novice. So I'll write from now on 
on the second Sunday of the 
month . . . I would like to explain 
that financially I will be off your 
hands. I'll be taken care of for 
the rest of my life. So forget the 
insurance policy you have been 
keeping up for me. I don’t want 
or need the money. But I do want 
you to cash this in and use the 
money to pay for a trip to the 
monastery when I profess my first 
vows. Now I believe it is provi- 
dential that this money is avail- 
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able. It is evidence of God’s good- 
ness and shows that He wants you 
to be here for the big step in m 
life. Oh, please consider it we 
for I’m counting on your attend- 
ance. All you have to do is say 
yes. Don’t worry about anything. 
God will take care of all the prob- 
lems. I’m sure the kids can get 
lodging with Grandma. But just 
show God you trust Him. Believe 
me, He won't disappoint you. I 
want to see my Mom and Dad in 
St. Joseph’s chapel on my Profes- 
sion Day. It won't be complete 
without you. So do come... 


“Well the senior novices who 
are being professed August six- 
teen are moving to the wing re- 
served for them. We, the new 
seniors, will move to the main cor- 
ridor, second floor, and the forty- 
nine new candidates who will re- 
‘sang us as junior novices will 
ave rooms on second and third 
floor. So, goodbye room 249, It’s 
been real swell, but I’ve got to be 
moving along. Between now and 
Friday at four we have to change 
our rooms, bring up the luggage 
of forty-nine new novices, change 
obediences, show new novices 
around, get the show ready (two 
other brothers and myself are put- 
ting on a barber-shop type song 
and dance routine to entertain the 
departing brethren) and keep a 
level head. I’m not worried for 
it should be fun . . . The new can- 
didates are here. They're terrific. 
I think I’ve got a group of real 
friends . . . Now remember, Mom 
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and Dad, I want you here for my 
profession. God love you till I 
see you here. Love, Brother D.” 


September. “Four months and 
eighteen days from today and I'll 
be first professed. And you'll be 
here! . . . Well, I’m regulator. I 
get to sing “Benedicamus Domi- 
no” in the morning and wake 
everyone up .. . Only four more 
letters and we'll meet, as they 
say, face to face, after a year of 
being apart. I’m already to show 
you around . . . Well, I think I 
will close this letter with an open- 
ing to a psalm, written by my 
aga saint, which we say every 

ay in office. His name appears 
many times in our psalms in office 
and is the same as mine. (This 
fact doesn’t help my humility 
much). But I think the psalms 
are so beautiful I think youl en- 
joy the beauty of these few lines: 

“Winter is past, the rain is 
over and gone, arise my love, and 
come.” Love, Brother D. 


Well, God, that’s about it. And 
do You know something? You're 
doing a wonderful job. If our son 
had faults (and = hasn’t) You 
have ironed them out. His virtues 
You have brought up shining. He 
walks in a cloud of spirituality, 
yet his feet never leave the solid 
ground of practicality. And in ev- 
erything we can see the glorious 
glow of sanctity. Do You mind, 
Lord, if we bask in its radiant te- 
flection? 
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thee wed...” 


The Bond Divine 


Rev. Francis J. Connell, C.SS.R.* 


In last month’s article we con- 
sidered the fundamental truth that 
marriage is a divinely established 
institution, a state of life which 
God Himself instituted and bless- 
ed in the very beginning of the 
human race. Moreover, we saw 
that the primary purpose of mar- 
riage is the welfare of society 
through the generation and the 
proper rearing of children. The 
obvious conclusion is that all 
married persons should appreciate 
the’ importance and the holiness 
of their state of life and fulfill 
all their duties laid down by God’s 
law and seek the help of God in 
all the trials and difficulties of 
married life. ; 
According to the teaching of 
the Catholic Church, Christian 
marriage is not only a sacred in- 
stitution, but is also a sacrament. 
In order to understand the full 
significance of this sublime and 
inspiring doctrine, we must have 
a clear and complete idea of what 
is meant by a sacrament. 
* From Catholic Hour talk on “Christian 
Marriage” OSV Press. 
1% 


A sacrament can be defined 
briefly as an effective sign of 
grace, instituted by Jesus Christ. 
In other words, it is an external 
rite or ceremony, perceptible to 
the senses, which Our Divine 
Lord has endowed with the power 
of conferring supernatural grace 
on those recipients who place no 
obstacle to its efficacy. 

A sacrament is an instrument 
of God’s love and power, an in- 
strument which God uses to por- 
tray His own divine image on the 
soul, as an artist uses a_ brush 
to paint a beautiful picture on 
canvas. Of course, if God willed, 
He could bestow all His graces 
on the souls of men without the 
aid of any external means; and 
some graces He does confer in this 
manner. But He has also chosen 
certain external ceremonies as 
channels of His graces, because 
He wishes to adapt Himself to 
man’s nature. For man is made 
up of body and soul; and much 
of his knowledge and inspiration 
and guidance he derives from 
what appeals to his senses, from 
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what he sees and hears and 
touches. 


Accordingly, Jesus “Christ, the ~ 


Son of God, chose external rites 
as means of bestowing spiritual 
and supernatural graces. He will- 
ed to establish a religion in which 
external and _ visible worship 
would play an important part and 
in which His followers would be 
sanctified- through ceremonies 
which they could see and hear. 
He did not, indeed, establish a 
form of religion that would be 
purely external. That would be 
sheer hypocrisy. But He decreed 
that the Christian religion would 
have both internal and external 
features and thus correspond to 
the human. beings who would 
practice it and are made up of 
spiritual souls and material bodies. 


Suitable Symbols 


That is why Jesus Christ in- 
stituted seven sacraments, adapt- 
ed to the principal needs and 
states of human life — Baptism, 
Confirmation, the Holy Eucharist, 
Penance, Extreme Unction, Holy 
Orders and Matrimony. For the 
perceptible or sensible factors of 
these sacraments He chose ordi- 
nary earthly things — for example, 
water for the sacrament of Bap- 
tism, olive oil for the sacrament 
of Extreme Unction. 


He selected materials that 
would suitably symbolize the ef- 
fects of the particular sacraments. 
Thus, water, the ordinary means 
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- kind, as 


Christian religion. 


of cleansing, was appropriately de- 
signated by Our Lord for Bap- 
tism that cleanses the soul of 
sin. He chose bread and wine, the 
common food and drink of man- 
the substances to be 
changed into His body and blood, 
for the sacrament of the Holy 
Eucharist, the spiritual nourish- 
ment of the souls of His follow- 
ers. 


When we say that Christ es- 
tablished the sacrament of Matri- 
mony we do not mean that Our 
Lord instituted marriage as such. 


took place thousands of 


years before His time in the Gar- 
den of Paradise, when the Creator 
fashioned Adam and Eve and 
blessed them as the first married 
couple and the parents of the en- 
tire human race. But Christ estab- 
lished marriage as a sacrament. 
He elevated the natural contract 
of marriage, the mutual agree- 
ment whereby a man and a 
woman take each other as hus- 
band and wife, to the dignity of 
one of the sacraments of the 
And He in- 
tended that this external cere- 
mony should be a means of grace 
for couples entering wedlock un- 


til the end of time. 


The Catholic doctrine that 
Christian marriage is a sacrament 
is based, in the first place, on a 
statement of St. Paul in _ his 
Epistle to the Ephesians. The 
Apostle says: “Let wives be sub- 
ject to their husbands as to the 
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Lord; because a husband is head 
of the wife, just as Christ is head 
of the Church. . . Husbands, love 
your wives, just as Christ also 
loved the Church. .. This is a 
great mystery — I mean in refer- 
ence to Christ and to the Church” 
(Ephesians 5: 23-33). 


In this passage St. Paul asserts 
that the union between husband 
and wife is similar to the union 
that exists between Christ and 
His Church. Hence, we conclude 
that just as the union between 
Christ and His Church is a source 
of supernatural graces, so also is 
the union between a Christian 
husband and wife — in other 
words, it is a sacrament, a means 
of supernatural graces for the 
sanctification of the couple. This 
interpretation of Sacred Scripture 
is confirmed by statements of the 
early Christian writers, who extol 
the holiness of Christian marriage 
and its power to confer grace 
on the married parties. Some of 
these ancient writers do not hesi- 
tate to classify marriage in the 
same category with the ordination 
to the priesthood. 


Only One Head 


It is interesting to note that in 
the text of St. Paul which I just 
quoted the Apostle says that wives 
should be subject to their hus- 
bands. This does not mean that 
a wife is obliged to be a servant 
or a slave of her husband; but 
it does mean that there can be 


only one head in the family, just 
as there can be only one head in 
any society, and normally that 
head should be the husband and 
father. In the words of Pope Pius 
XI, the wife should be the honor- 
ed queen of the family circle — 
nevertheless, the final decision in 
matters relating to the household, 
such as the place of residence, be- 
longs to the husband. 


According to Catholic beliefs, 
every valid Christian marriage is 
a sacrament. Unfortunately, many 
persons entertain the mistaken 
notion that the Catholic Church 
regards the marriage of two Pro- 
testants as something inferior to 
the marriage of two Catholics. In 
fact, there are some who are con- 
vinced that the +Catholic Church 
does not regard the marriage of 
Protestants as valid marriages. 


On the contrary, the Catholic 
Church teaches that the marriage 
of two Protestants is just as sac- 
red, just as truly a sacrament as 
the marriage of two Catholics. 
For, as the Canon Law of the 
Church expressed it, “Christ the 
Lord elevated to the dignity of 
a sacrament the contract _ itself 
of marriage between baptized 
persons” (Can. 1012, § 1) — and 
no distinction is made as to the 
particular Christian denomination 
in which they are baptized. 

The marriage of unbaptized 
persons is not a sacrament, be- 
cause no one can receive any other 
sacrament until he has received 
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Baptism — although the marriage 
of unbaptized persons is a sacred 
contract. Moreover if the parties 
to such a marriage later receive 
Baptism, their marriage at that 
moment becomes sacramental. 


Most of the sacraments can be 
administered only by a priest or a 
bishop. Only a priest, as the rep- 
resentative of Christ, can forgive 
sins in the sacrament of Penance, 
and consecrate bread and wine 
into the body and blood of Jesus 
Christ for the sacrament of the 
Holy Eucharist. Only a Bishop— 
at least ordinarily — can confer 
the sacrament of Confirmation 
and Holy Orders. But the sacra- 
ment of Matrimony is administer- 
ed by lay persons — that is, by 
the contracting parties themselves. 


When the couple make the con- 
tract that binds them together as 
husband and wife for life, they 
also confer on each other the 
sacrament of Matrimony — for the 
contract is the sacrament. The 
groom administers the sacrament 
to the bride, the bride administers 
the sacrament to the groom. It is 
true, when one (at least) of the 
parties is a Catholic the Church 
requires for the validity of the 
marriage that the ceremony take 
place before a priest possessing 
the requisite jurisdiction and two 
witnesses. But even in this case 
it is not the priest that admini- 
sters the sacrament of Matrimony. 
He must be present by the law 
of the Church to act as_ the 
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Church’s official witness and to 
impart the Church’s blessing to 
the newly wed couple; but he is 
not the minister of the sacrament. 
It is the bride and groom who 
mutually give to each other and 
receive from each other the holy 
sacrament of Matrimony with its 
precious graces and divine helps. 


Confer Graces 


Every sacrament is intended to 
confer two types of graces — 
sanctifying grace and sacramental 
grace. Sanctifying grace is that 
spiritual and supernatural quality 
that gives the soul a likeness to 
God Himself, so that we can truly 
say that the soul in sanctifying 
grace partakes of God’s own life. 
But, besides sanctifying grace, 
every sacrament is intended to 
give a special type of grace, suit- 
ed to the nature and purpose of 
the particular sacrament. This is 
known as sacramental grace, and 
among other blessings it confers 
on the worthy recipient of the 
sacrament a claim to those special 
divine helps that are needed to at- 
tain to the effects of the sacra- 
ment, 


Thus, the sacramental grace of 
Baptism provides the recipient a 
claim to the graces he needs with 
the passing of the years to live as 
a worthy follower of Jesus Christ. 
The sacramental grace of Holy 
Orders gives the priest a claim to 
those graces he needs to perform 
his priestly duties properly. Simi- 
larly, the sacramental grace of 
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Matrimony confers a_ claim te 
those spiritual helps that the hus- 
band and wife need for the proper 
fulfillment of their tasks and dut- 
ies in domestic life. 

Accordingly, the graces of 
Christian matrimony are not con- 
ferred merely on the day of the 
marriage, but are bestowed down 
through the years as_ they are 
needed, especially in time of dif- 
ficulties and trials — and there is 
no marriage that does not bring 
some difficulties and trials. These 
may take the form of misunder- 
standings between the couple. 
They may have started out with 
the childish notion that their love 
for each other is so great that 
there will never be any friction 
or disagreement; but soon they 
will realize that such an ideal con- 
dition is rarely, if ever, attained 
in the present life. It is no re- 
flection on either that differences 
of view sometimes arise; it is the 
normal state of affzirs among hu- 
man beings. 

Perhaps difficulties come into 
their life in the form of sorrow 
and suffering. Financial problems 
may render the domestic life very 
hard; a shadow may be cast over 
the household by sickness, or the 
crippling ailment or death of one 
of the children. These are the 
sorrows that are inseparably con- 
nected with human life, and even 
the most devoted and virtuous 
couple may have to suffer from 
such afflictions. 

But when these trials and cross- 


es render domestic life burden- 
some and painful, the €hristian 
married couple should be mindful 
of the sacramental grace of Matri- 
mony that they received on the 
day of their marriage and that has 
accompanied them through the 
years. In this sacramental grace 
they will find the strength and 
courage they need to bear up 
patiently and bravely and to live 
up to the highest ideals of mar- 
ried life, despite all difficulties. 
However, they must co-operate 
with the graces that God grants 
them, for He never forces anyone 
to practice virtue. 


Must Cooperate 


Above all, they must pray that 
in consideration of the sacra- 
mental bond that unites them, 
supernatural assistance in abund- 
ance will be given to them for all 
their needs. If they pray fervently 
and sincerely try to do their faith- 
ful part, God will never fail to 
provide them with the helps they 
need to be faithful to the love and 
loyalty they have pledged to each 
other and to fulfill perfectly all 
the tasks that their conjugal state 
requires of them. 


Christian Matrimony is one. of 
those sacraments that demand: in 
the recipient the state of sancti- 
fying grace and freedom from 
serious sin — sacraments of the 
living, as they are called. Conse- 
quently, it would be a grave: sin 
of sacrilege if a person received 
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this sacrament in the state of mor- 
tab sin, and the influx of graces 
would be frustrated. Similarly, if 
afterward in the course of mar- 
ried life a person committed 
mortal sin, he would lose his claim 
to the special graces bestowed by 
this sacrament, and would recover 
it only by returning to the state 
of sanctifying grace. In order that 
Catholics may be disposed to re- 
ceive the fullest measure of grace 
when they marry, the Church 
urges them to prepare their souls 
for the sacrament of matrimony 
by confession and Holy Com- 
munion. 


Since Matrimony is so great and 
holy a_ sacrament, the Catholic 
Church enriches the marriage 
ceremony with all the dignity and 
beauty that her majestic liturgy 
provides. Although there is no 
strict obligation for a Catholic 
couple to be married at a Mass, 
this is most advisable, and the 
Church has composed a special 
Mass, the nuptial Mass, for this 
occasion. 


As the couple kneel before the 
altar, the officiating priest asks 
the man. “Do you take this wo- 
man as your lawful wife?” then 
asks the bride: “Do you take this 
man for your lawful husband?” 
and when both have signified their 
assent, they pronounce the essent- 
ial words, accepting each other as 
husband and wife, for better or 
worse, for richer or poorer, in 
sickness. and. in health, until death 
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shall part them. The priest then 


blesses the wedding ring, and it 
is put on the bride’s finger by the 
groom with the traditional form- 
ula: “With this ring I thee wed, 
and I plight unto thee my troth.” 


Mass is then celebrated, and the 
couple receive Holy Communion 
together for the first time as hus- 
band and wife. In the course of 
the Mass a very beautiful and ‘in- 
spiring blessing is pronounced 
over the bride as she kneels on 
the steps of the altar. 


The Catholic Church surrounds 
the marriage of its members with 
this glorious ritual because Jesus 
Christ has exalted Christian mar- 
riage so highly by making it one 
of His sacraments. This is one of 
the many proofs of His great love 
for the human race. And _ those 
who are preparing to receive the 
sacrament of Matrimony and 
those who have received it should 
do all in their power to prove 
their appreciation of this won- 
drous manifestation of love on the 
part of the Son of God. 


To those who are soon to enter 
the sacred state of marriage, I say: 
“Bring to your marriage a heart 
that is pure, a heart that is filled 
with love of God as well as with 
love for your chosen spouse. Thus 
you will have the best assurance 
possible of happiness in the years 
that lie before you.” And to those 
already united in the sacred state 
of sacramental marriage I «say: 
“Remember that the bond that 
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binds you is an unfailing source of virtue and the most faithful 
of grace and strength in all the observance of God’s law. Thus 
trials and problems of married you will have a holy and a happy 
life. Strive for the highest ideals marriage.” 


Contemplating— The Mother of God— 


Mildred Mary Dillon 


I never thought before what qualms assailed 

That Virgin heart at Gabriel’s strange request, 

The thoughts that swirled in swift kaleidoscope, 

The awful doubts that shook her purest breast: 

To bear a Child! To meet her Mother's eyes?: | 
That good St. Anne who, with St. Joachim, 
Had consecrated her, e'en "fore her birth, 

Unto God's service in a grateful hymn; 

The good man Joseph who was her betrothed, 

With whom she would, still chastely, serve the Lord, 

What grief would fill his upright, faithful, heart 

Was she to give this fiat her accord; 

And those their friends—who knew her from a child, 

Filled with sweet virtue and untouched by sin, 

How they would murmur, smile, no doubt condemn 


This proof of her sad fall from discipline! 
These things but surely crossed her troubled mind, 
These doubts her eager soul must have bestirred 
Until, in tranquil trust, she answered firm:— 
“Be it done .. . according to thy word.” 
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They often cheer you up! 


Sympathy 
mith a Sufferer 


Father Gordon Albion 


HIS is going to hurt me 
more than you.” 

Was that ever said to you when 
you were young and naughty and 
about to be chastised? If it was, 
you probably resented the remark 
as sounding smug and self-right- 
eous. But now you've come to 
realise that kind-hearted people, 
that is to say ordinary people, hate 
inflicting pain, even though it’s 
sometimes necessary. 

Nobody normal likes watching 
a person suffer, especially if it’s 
someone close, who is lingering 
in a long and distressful illness. 

Generally, when we _ think 
about the problem of pain, we 
have in mind the sufferer himself, 
and, quite rightly, all our sym- 
pathy goes out to him. But he’s 
only half the problem of pain, and 
often enough the half that wor- 
ries least about suffering. It al- 
ways amazes me, and I'm sure it 
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A true story 


does you too, how cheerful and 
uncomplaining sick people are. 
You go to visit them in hospital, 
expecting to have to comfort 
them, and it’s so often they who 
cheer you up! I don’t know what 
you feel about it, but I think it’s 
true to say that most sufferers ac- 
cept their pain as part of their 
lot in life, as God’s will for them, 
not in the sense that He imposes 
it on them, but that He allows it 
to happen. He doesn’t intervene 
to stop it. And they’re not embit- 
tered about it, or resentful. But 
often enough their friends are. 
When our hearts go out to a 
dear one in sorrow or pain, we use 
the word ‘sympathy,’ don’t we? 
It’s a Greek word that means “to 
suffer with someone.” And that 
really does happen, as all of us 
know. In a prolonged and distress- 
ing illness, the person in actual 
physical pain may in fact suffer 
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less than the onlooker, whose men- 
tal anguish at seeing a dear 
friend in pain is increased by a 
feeling of helplessness and frustra- 
tion that turns to bitter resent- 
ment against God for allowing this 
apparently senseless suffering. 
And sometimes I’m afraid, there’s 
an element of selfishness in the 
onlooker’s reaction. Personal dis- 
tress at the sight of suffering can 
sometimes loom larger than actual 
loving sympathy for the sufferer. 


However, the point I want to 
make and talk over with you is 
that pain and suffering have their 
effect on those who watch as well 
as on those who endure it; and 
that all through a serious illness 
both sufferer and  onlooker are 
having a continual influence on 
each other, more especially, of 
course, when there is a strong 
bond of affection between them. 


To try and bring home to you 
what I have in mind, I'm going 
to tell you a story. It’s perfectly 
true, and happened not so long 
ago to a priest friend of mine. As 
I tell you his story, I want you to 
watch the effect of suffering on 
both onlooker and invalid, and 
also the influence that each had 
on the other. We'll call the priest 
Father Peter and the boy Paddy. 


It began in February of last 
year when Father Peter was asked 
if he could find a typewriter to 
lend to a fifteen-year-old Irish 
boy who’s learned to type in a 
school for disabled children where, 
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two years before; he’d had to have 
a leg amputated. 

At the time the story begins 
Paddy was back in the hospital: 
with complications. The doctor 
gave him six weeks to live, or 
three months at the outside. 


Unfortunately, the boy was ter- 
rified of doctors and refused to 
say more than ‘Yes’ or ‘No’ to 
anyone. Fear and worry were 
preying on his mind. And _ this 
was the reason why. Some years 
earlier, his father left home and 
was now in prison. His mother, 
left with three children under 
thirteen, had herself only a month 
before been taken to a home for 
incurables. 

Father Peter heard all this from 
the hospital, and then took the 
typewriter to Paddy, who was ob- 
viously in pain and hardly spoke 
to him. 

So Father Peter left with a 
feeling of sorrow, pity and frus- 
tration. The boy obviously needed 
to confide in someone, yet he 
wouldn't open up. The priest 
couldn’t even get a smile out of 
him, but he found out that the 
boy liked comics, green cooking 
apples, of all things, and ginger- 
ale! So the relationship began ‘on 
those terms. The boy clearly re- 
sented suffering and seldom said 
his prayers, but Father Peter ar- 
rangd for him to receive Holy 
Communion once a week. 

When the priest had been vis- 
iting-the boy for a_ couple of 
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weeks, he had to tell him that his 
mother had died. After a heart- 
breaking scene, Paddy became 
completely bottled up again and 
never mentioned his mother. The 
priest decided later to tell him all 
about the funeral, and how peace- 
fully his mother had died. He 
then spoke to the boy about 
heaven, and him to pray. 

Paddy was now getting worse, 
and yet he became much more 
friendly with the priest, who was 
able gently to show him the 
beauty and meaning of the Sacra- 
ment of the Last Anointing. They 
read over the prayers together and 
the priest urged the boy to offer 
himself with all his suffering to 
God. 

After the anointing, Paddy be- 
came much more cheerful, patient 
and calm, and he seemed to im- 
prove, taking a great interest in 
the priest’s teaching and writing, 
even typing for him and proudly 
showing it around as ‘our’ work. 
At his own risk, the priest was al- 
lowed to take Paddy to the cin- 
ema, for he had a passion for cow- 
boy films and ice-cream. The boy’s 
enthusiasm was heart-breaking but 
the priest learned two _ things. 
First, he must never be patronis- 
ing. (He once let Paddy win at 
checkers. The boy would never 
play again.) Secondly, he learned 
to let the boy do things for him- 
self: so besides the typing, Paddy 
made a thousand palm crosses for 
Palm Sunday. 

For a month or so around East- 
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er, Father Peter was himself ill, 
and the boy insisted on ‘phoning 
him every day. Paddy had now 
reached a peak period of recov- 
ery, and the priest even took him 
by air to Ireland for ten days’ holi- 
day. But his holiday did him no 
good, apart from the pleasure it 
gave him. Pain and breathlessness 
increased. He was definitely go- 
ing down. So the priest began to 
teach him more and more of the 
meaning of suffering: how Christ 
had suffered and asked people 
like Paddy to offer up his suffer- 
ing for others. 


“But how do you offer some- 
thing up?” asked the boy. The 
priest tried to explain: “You just 
tell God that you accept pain, or 
whatever it is, for His sake, and 
then you can offer it, if you like, 
for some special person or thing.” 


“I wondered if that was it” said 
Paddy. “That’s just what I have 
been doing.” 


Paddy’s pain now began to 
grow worse. Sometimes the boy 
would panic and plead with the 
priest to help him. And yet he 
could be very tiresome too: he’d 
sulk with the nurses, and would 
refuse all attention, food, washing, 
everything. But when the priest 
quietly told him off, Paddy had a 
way of saying ‘Sorry’ that was 
quite irresistible. 

His complaint was now causing 
general irritation and yet he 
started to do something which 
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_astonished the priest. He utterly 
refused morphia, and only after 
the priest’s persuasion would he 
take the lesser drugs which didn’t 
really kill the pain, but only help- 
ed him to sleep. 


And -then one evening he said 
to the priest: “I've been praying 
for more pain, so that I can offer 
it up for you.” 


As he got worse, his calmness 
and acceptance grew, and al- 
though he was very concerned 
with the trouble he gave the priest 
by taking up so much of his time, 
yet he would always ask long- 
ingly when next he could come 
to see him. 

The afternoon before he died, 
he suddenly said to the priest: “I 
want to tell you everything I have 
done wrong in my life.” He did 
this, and then said: “You know, 
it’s a very good thing I got ill 
when I did. I should have done 
much worse things when I grew 
up, but now I can offer up the 
pain for what I have done.” 


So Father Peter absolved and 
anointed him again. All that night 
he kept crying out, “Jesus, Jesus!” 
Then turning to the priest watch- 
ing at the bedside he said: “I'm 
not swearing: I’m praying, because 
the pain is so bad. When you say 
Mass for me, would you mind 
asking God to take away just a 
little of the pain?” 

The priest talked to him about 
dying: he was to offer himself to 


God and not worry, just be peace- 
ful. Then Paddy said quite 
calmly, “I will pray you in heav- 
en.” Father Peter told him he 
must pray for all his family, es- 
pecially his father. “Yes, Ill do 
all that,” said Paddy, and added, 
“Don’t you cry: there’s nothing to 
cry about.” 

All that afternoon, he lay quiet 
and his pain grew less. He kept 
asking what the time was, be- 
cause Father Peter had promised 
to come back at 8:30 in the eve- 
ning. When he did arrive, Paddy 
saluted him and said twice, “Good 
evening, Your Majesty!” Then he 
asked for a drink of milk, turned 
toward the priest, gave a little 
sigh, and was dead. The time was 
twenty-eight minutes to nine. 

This friendship had gone full 
circle. It had begun with a priest 
trying to encourage and comfort a 
boy bewildered and antagonized 
by suffering. It ended with the 
boy comforting the priest, and 
calmly ready to face his God. 

In a_ short time, grace had 
changed this simple lad from sil- 
ent, hostile fear, to calm accept- 
ance of suffering, and a real un- 
derstanding of its purpose in God’s 
providence. 

_ And throughout his long illness, 
as he grew physically weaker, he 
acquired a spiritual strength and 
an assurance that made him, in an 
extraordinary way, a source of 
courage to the priest who watched 
him suffer and saw him die. 
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He asked for strength, that he 
might achieve; 

He was made weak, that he 
might obey. 

He asked for health that he 
might do greater things; 

He was given infirmity that he 
might do better things. 

He asked for riches that he 
might be happy; 

He was given poverty that he 
might be wise. 

He asked for power that he 
might have the praise of men; 

He was given weakness that he 
might feel the need of God. 

He received nothing that he 
asked for, — all that he hoped for; 

His prayer is answered: he is 
most blessed. 


I wanted you to read that sto 
as it came to me from my friend, 
who, in trying to help that dying 
boy, was so tremendously affected 
himself. You can see the progres- 
sive change in him as well as in 
the boy. First, the need for great 
patience with a difficult and re- 
sentful sufferer. The source of that 
patience was pity, a Christ-like 
compassion that grew into a very 
human affection as the boy, in his 
turn, showed a very human re- 
sponse to kindness. 


Then, once the friendship was 
established, it is the sufferer who 


is learning all the time to accept 
God’s_ will for him, while the 
watcher, as his human feelings be- 
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come more involved, is tempted to 
react critically against doctors and 
nurses, for their helplessness; and 
even against God for allowing a 
friend to linger in such pain. 


To react sharply against pain 
when watching the suffering of 
someone dear is generally a sign 
of a self-pity which, precisely be- 
cause it is self-centered, is quite 
unhelpful to the sufferer. 

It is no help to the sufferer to 
resent the pain he is undergoing. 
We must enter into it and in some 
way share it, suffer with the suf- 
ferer. That, after all, is what we 
mean by sympathy, isn’t it? 


Wrong Certificate 


The clerk at the office for 
registry of births, marriages, 
and deaths was new to his job 
and not very well acquainted 
with the customary procedure. 
He was also slightly deaf. 

“I want a certificate—” be- 
gan the caller. 

“What name?” 
clerk. 


“New—Thomas New.” 

“Pardon me, I didn’t quite 
catch it.” 

“I’m New. New to you! 
New to everybody! New to the 


asked the 


world!” 

“What you want is a birth 
certificate,” said the clerk 
absent-mindedly. 
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Sister M. Dominic 


Parents’ Helpers 


Junior’s not stupid . . . just can’t read 


My boy, sixteen years old and a 
junior in high school, cannot read 
on his grade level. His teacher told 
me that he is falling behind in 
school principally because he 
can’t read his books easily. The 
teacher said my boy is not stupid, 
he just can’t read. What is wrong, 
and what can I do? 


Y ovr son is suffering from a 
universal problem shared by 
school children all over the 
United States. Don’t blame the 
boy ‘too severely; as a matter of 
fact, he may deserve no blame 
whatever. 


A few months ago I attended 
a teachers’ institute devoted to a 
survey and an analysis of the 
reading problem on the high 
school level. For the benefit of 
all the puzzled parents, I shall 
pass on a few of the positive points 
given here. 

For the consolation of parents 
of non-readers, be it stated that 
almost every college in modern 
U.S.A. has remedial reading clin- 
ics or reading centers. Why? Two 
reasons: more people are going to 
college; many of them are victims 


of the various easy-learning-to- 
read methods tried at the bar and 
now found wanting. But the un- 
satisfactory methods had been 
used for twenty years before their 
inefficiency was recognized; in 
fact, many schools are using them 
yet. 

Your boy is probably one more 
victim added to the casualty lists 
of poor teaching methods. Now 
what? 
First of all, in working out 
techniques one must remember 


Questions Please 


Sister M. Dominic conducts this 
child psychology column in 
The Family Digest. She invites 
questions of general interest 
and will answer them in these 
pages. Sister is a member of the 
American Psychological Asso- 
ciation, a clinical psychologist 
and principal of the State of 
Nebraska’s largest school for ju- 
venile delinquent girls. She was 
formerly engaged on the staff of 
the Psychological Service Cen- 
ter, Seattle University, Seattle, 
Wash. Direct your questions to 
tne author in care of The Fam- 
ily Digest, Huntington, Indiana. 
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that your boy is not a machine — 
every boy is his own individual 
mystery. 


Secondly, scientific ready-made 
formulas will probably be unsatis- 
factory; the only safe formula is 
knowledge, love, toil and teach- 
ing. You should study and know 
your boy with his likes and dis- 
likes; your love should be express- 
ed in a willingness to work with 
and for him. Really teach your 
boy? That would be ideal. 


I do not mean that you must 
teach him a phonics he has never 
learned, for parents make notor- 
iously poor educators. But you 
can teach hiia the value of books 
by appreciating them yourself. 
You can arouse his interest by dis- 
cussing books on subjects appeal- 
ing to him when he is around. 
You can quit harping on the fact 
that he can’t read. You can avoid 
shaming him with the abilities of 
his younger sister. And, finally, 
you can resist the temptation of 
telling him what you were able 
to read when you were his age; 
modern adolescents are made of 
the same stuff as you and I, and 
it’s pretty good stuff. 


Have you seen the new Prose 
and Poetry Series put out by 
Singer Company, New York? A 
sét of those books should be kept 
in every home, just to stimulate 
the reading curiosity of children. 
The covers are beautiful master- 
pieces; every page of each book 
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presents a layout that could be aa 
artist’s dream; the various stories, 
poetry, biographies and plays are 
illustrated by the best drawings— 
in fact, shots taken from current 
movies frequently brighten the 
pages. Books like these laid at 
random throughout the home 
make the best good reading in- 
surance imaginable. 


The Next Step 


When you have carried out 
the entire plan sketched above; 
when you have forgotten your re- 
sentment at a capable _ sixteen- 
year old son who cannot read; 
when he has recovered from the 
shame of painful comparisons 
with a younger sister; when, in 
short, the whole unpleasant at- 
mosphere has been cleared, you 
will be ready for the next step. 


Contact a reading center, read- 
ing clinic, or psychological child 
guidance center — as this service 
may be variously called. Most 
of today’s state universities and 
many of the private large col- 
leges and universities are staffed 
with such facilities. Arrange for a 
series of appointments with your 
son. Face the fact that even years 
of faulty reading habits cannot be 
corrected overnight, and that you 
will probably have to pay at the 
rate of not less than five dollars 
an hour. 


You complain that your son was 
not accepted by one of Chicago's 
Catholic schools, whereas, if he 
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were, you think a Catholic school 
would have remedied his problem. 


In the first place, Chicago’s 
Catholic high schools for boys are 
almost without exception devoted 
to college preparatory work. This 
condition exists because private 
high schools cannot hope to com- 
pete with the huge, splendidly 
equipped trade schools run in con- 
junction with public schools fin- 
anced by the tax-payers. Hence, 
their best bet is specialization in 
college preparatory work. Since 
not all boys are college material, 
and since twice as many boys 
apply as the schools can hold, the 
solution seems to be in an en- 
trance test. The fact that your boy 
failed, although his present high 
school teacher says he has good 
potential ability, merely means 
that he seemed less likely to prof- 
it by college preparatory high- 
school courses than did fifty-six 
percent of those who applied. 


The University of Chicago runs 
a highly reputed reading center. 
Why not bring your boy there? 


Could you recommend some 
Catholic books _for very . young 
children. Have you seen books 
like “The Little Train That 
Laughed’? It is so appealingly 
illustrated .and put out, but it 
seems a .shame that - youngsters 
cannot be reading . about saints 
and Jesus and Mary instead of 
trains and teddy-bears and Walt 
Disney cartoons. .In my opinion, 


Catholic publishers fall behind in 
putting out attractive material. 


I have seen the book you men- 
tion. I noticed a little girl of five 
or six on a long and tedious train 
trip literally entranced by the 
book. Once in a while she looked 
up to ask her mother a word, but 
most of the way she spelled out 
the letters to herself, apparently 
helped by the vivid and cheerful 
illustrations. As I watched her, 
my thoughts were much the same 
as those you have just expressed. 


Recently I have been making a 
number of train trips between St. 
Paul, Minnesota, and Omaha, 
Nebraska. The route is always the 
same, the scenery uninteresting, 
and the coaches dull in their uni- 
formity. Very young children are 
invariably numbered among _ the 
passengers. I have found their 
different modes of behavior to be 
in itself a fascinating study of 
child psychology. And I have 
noticed that of all the forms of 
entertainment their mothers pro- 
vide, color books and _ attractive 
picture-and-reading books are two 
of the most popular with the 
youngsters. How much their pliant 
and perceptive minds must be 
impressed by the first words and 
stories they spell out to them- 
selves, sitting beside their mothers 
(likewise reading usually) in a 
whizzing train! Under any circum- 
stances, the impression must be 
strong. Yet, none of the books I 
noticed told -stories of the wonder- 
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boy, Jesus, and of His beautiful 
mother, and of the world’s real 
supermen — the angels. 
Meantime, I have discovered 
that one Company has made a 
start along this line — Bruce Pub- 
lishing Company (Milwaukee 1, 
Wisconsin) with their Christian 
Child Series. At present just four 


books are available, at fifty cents 
each. The colors are bright, print 
large, binding good and the stor- 
ies are attractive. Not all parents 
take train rides, but all have to 
face the long winter problem. 


Why not invest in just one book 
of this series and see how much 
it helps? 


COPYRIGHT 1956 CARTOONS-OF-THE-MONTH 


“When he said he’d let us have one of the 
company cars for our honeymoon, how was I to 
know it was just another one of his gags?” 
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Salutations to Saint Joseph 


(St. John Eudes) 


Han. Joseph, image of God the Father. 

Hail, Joseph, foster-father of God the Son. 

Hail, Joseph, Sanctuary of the Holy Grost. 

Hail, Joseph, beloved of the Holy Trinity. 

Hail, Joseph, most faithful helper in the great plan of Redemption. 
Hail, Joseph, most worthy spouse of the Virgin Mother. 

Hail, Joseph, Guardian of holy virgins. 

Hail, Joseph, exact observer of holy silence. 

Hail, Joseph, ardent lover of holy poverty. 

Hail, Joseph, example of meekness and patience. 

Hail, Joseph, mirror of humility and obedience. 

Hail, Joseph, Patron of the Catholic Church. 

Blessed art thou amongst men. 

Blessed are thy eyes which saw what thou hast seen. 

Blessed are thy ears which heard what thou hast heard. 

Blessed are thy hands which handled the Word Incarnate. 
Blessed are thy arms which carried Him Who upholdeth all things. 
Blessed is thy bosom on which the Son of God most sweetly rested. 
Blessed is thy heart, inflamed with most ardent love for Him. 
Blessed is the Eternal Father Who elected thee. 

Blessed is the Son Who loved thee. 

Blessed is the Holy Ghost Who sanctified thee. 


Blessed is Mary. thy spouse, who loved thee, as spouse and brother. 
Blessed is the Angel who was thy guardian. 


Blessed forever are all who bless thee and love thee. 


—AMEN 
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Lent 
and 
lts Demands 
Penance, prayer, alms 


Arnovcn the Command- 
ments of God and of His Church 
must be faithfully observed at all 
times, and the things of the soul 
must always command far more 
attention than the things of the 
body, and one’s welfare in eternity 
must have precedence in one’s 
thoughts over one’s welfare in this 
life, people are expected to be far 
more spiritual-minded during the 
season of Lent. 

Lent is a season of forty days, 
during which the Church rallies 
all her people together to call 
them to their senses, to have them 


*Exce from “Religion and Life,” OSV 
Press. Vol. 2, $1.25. 
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take an inventory of their accounts 
with God, to do penance for their 
past wrong-doing, and to form 
earnest resolutions of amendment. 


Forty days, and not a shorter or 
longer period of time, have been 


‘set aside for penance and prayer 


and alms-giving, and public ex- 
hortations, because our Divine Sa- 
vior in preparation for His public 
ministry, went into the desert to 
fast and pray and meditate for 
forty days. ‘ 

Holy Scripture insists that ev- 
eryone who has sinned, and ordin- 
arily that means everyone who 
has passed the age of reason, must 
do penance or perish. The Church 
itself cannot dispense you from 
penance, although she has often 
dispensed you from _ particular 
forms of penance, such as abstin- 
ence or fasting. | When she dis- 
penses you from one form, . she 
must insist that you practice an- 
other form, because penance is de- 
— by Almighty God Him- 
self. 


Holy Scripture speaks of three 
kinds of penance, namely, fast- 
ing, prayer and alms-giving; and 
since very few Catholics sonny 
do fast in strict conformity wi 
the law, they should supply the 
omission by regular attendance at 
the public devotions of the 
Church on week-day nights. Pub- 
lic prayer is so ee more power- 
ful than private prayer. And 
everyone can give in the way of 
alms by surrendering to a good 
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cause some of the money which 
they spend for unnecessary things. 
The most hol le in the 
world, the Religious 
Orders, the clergy who direct the 
people in parishes, the Sisters who 
are engaged altogether in God’s 
work, all Bishops of the world, 
even the Holy Father, observe an 
annual retreat, during which time 
they study themselves their 
present relationship to God, medi- 
tate on the eternal truths, and re- 
consecrate themselves to their King 
with new earnestness and fervor. 


Precisely because it is not pos- 
sible to gather the laity together 
for a_ retreat of such intensity, 
they are invited to attend week- 
day Mass throughout Lent, if pos- 
sible, to attend the evening ser- 
mons and the Way of the Cross, 
to receive Holy Communion fre- 
quently—this, while they strive to 
prove their grief for past sins by 
fasting and by voluntary acts of 
self-denial. 


Penance During Lent 


Outward works have spiritual 
value only when motivated by in- 
ward contrition and love. Where 
the heart is contrite external dis- 
cipline and penance will follow 
most naturally without any exhor- 
tation from the pulpit. Christ's 
soul was “sorro even unto 
death” for your sins. You should 
often kneel or stand at the side of 
His cross during Lent and sorrow 
for your own sins, and assure the 


crucified Savior that His death‘ 
will not have been in vain for you. 


It is both foolish and fatal for 
anyone to remain complacent 
about his spiritual status, simply 
because he is not the worst of sin- 
ners or even as bad as the aver- 
age. It would be far more foolish 
than to neglect one’s health be- 
cause many others do it, or unnec- 
essarily to risk one’s life because 
some others do it. 

For anyone to run a remote risk 
of losing a blessed eternity is the 
very height of folly. Indifference 
implies the abuse of grace, a 
steady retrogression, and hence 
must imperil one’s salvation. 

For everyone of us, for the best 
of us, the words of our Divine 
Savior are still in force, “Unless 
you do penance, you will all like- 
wise perish.” (Luke 13:3) “Like- 
wise” means that we shall perish 
as sinners before us always per- 
ished. 

Therefore, do not, for one day 
during Lent, forget its lessons, 
viz., the heinousness of sin, the 
need of mortifying your passions 
and senses, the call to definite 
spiritual growth. 

The wicked, the lukewarm and 
the saintly all approached John 
the Baptist acknowledging their 
guilt and performing penance in 
keeping with his preaching. 

“Then went out to Him Jerusa- 
lem and all Judea, and all the 
country about the Jordan, confess- 
ing their sins.” Among that throng 
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were many wicked people, who 
were rebuked by John for not do- 
ing penance before seeking his 
baptism: “And seeing many of 
the Pharisees and Sadducees com- 
ing, he said to them: ‘Ye brood of 
vipers, who hath showed you to 
flee from the wrath to come? 
Bring forth, therefore, fruit worthy 
of penance.” (Matt. 3: 5-7) 
There is no forgiveness for the 
wicked, even through the Sacra- 
ment of Penance, until they will 
have resolved to forsake their 
wickedness by removing the occa- 
sion of it. They must “chastise 
their bodies, and bring them into 
subjection.” If they will, before 
God, truly repent and “bring forth 
fruit worthy of penance,” their 
souls will be completely cleansed, 
reunited with God and _ started 
anew on the road to bliss eternal. 
That the average Catholic, who 
is more or less indifferent, has rea- 
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son to fear is clear from Christ's 
words: “From the days of John 
the Baptist . . . the Kingdom of 
Heaven suffers violence, and only 
the violent bear it away,” which 
means that Heaven is won by do- 
ing violence to oneself, by con- 
quering the impulses of passions, 
by subduing pride and self-will, 
by resisting the devil’s tempta- 
tions. St. Paul taught and follow- 
ed this gospel teaching: “I chas- 
tise my body and bring it into sub- 
jection, lest while I preach to oth- 
ers, I myself might become a cast- 
away.” (1 Cor. 9:27) 


Strangely it is the Catholic 
known to be considerably holier 
than the average—who is therefore 
less obligated to do penance — 
who usually best observes the 
spirit and letter of the Lenten law. 
He not only is anxious to escape 


Purgatory, but craves to be more 
worthy of God’s love. 


If only we Catholics lived as Catholics, we couldn’t handle the 


t 
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procession of converts into the Church.—Rev. Joseph E, Manton, 
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Mae. JACKSON: I am amaz- 
ed, Father, how the evangelists go 
from one miraculous event to an- 
other without batting an eye, just 


as though they were reporting a 


walk down town, or some trivial 
matter. They never allow them- 
selves to grow enthusiastic or to 
draw the obvious conclusions for 
their readers from the things they 
have described. 

FATHER SMITH: Of course 
these matters were “old-hat” to 
them, Mr. Jackson. They had 
told them hundreds of times. But 
I think as well that their calmness 
is quite deliberate. They are not 
vulgar enthusiasts. They are say- 
ing merely what happened, and 
the.“ conclusions, as you say, 
should be obvious. They are, in 
fact, ‘giving only some of the 
many things that happened. They 
are- not out to “puff” the life of 
Jesus: it speaks for itself. There- 
fore they are content with a digni- 
fied account in a manner which, if 
anything, is excessively restrained. 

We study them best, I think, by 
adopting the same spirit in our 
discussions. We cannot help but 
marvel, and that is well for our 
own devotion. But this does not 
increase or affect what the gospels 
have to tell us. 

MR. JACKSON: Matthew says 
that Jesus was inspired to go into 
the desert, and it was there the 
tempter met Him. This forty days’ 
“Excerpt from “A Popstar Explanation of 
the F Gospels” Vv. Press. In two 


volumes at $2.25 per volume. Both vol- 


Rev. Bruce Vawter, C. M. * 


Christ Fasted 


fast that our Lord undertook was, 
I imagine, a preparation for His 
public ministry. Are we to con- 
clude that a fast of such a length 
of time must have been miracu- 
lous? 

FATHER SMITH: Not neces- 
sarily. Such fasts have been re- 
corded of men; though they are, 
of course, extraordinary. How- 
ever, Jesus was supported by His 
more than natural nearness to 
God, through His divine nature, 
and it is quite reasonable to con- 
clude that during His time in the 
desert He was in the prayer of 
ecstasy, when bodily functions are 
virtually at a standstill. Where in 
the desert he was tempted we are 
not sure. Tradition points to a 
mountain near the site of ancient 
Jericho, overlooking and dominat- 
ing the whole valley. But this is 
far from certain. Mark very char- 
acteristically in his vigorous way 
does not say that He was led into 
the desert but that “the Spirit 


drove him forth” there. 

The point to bear in mind about 
this fast is what Matthew empha- 
sizes, that it-was of forty days and — 
forty nights. When the Jews made | 
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Forty Days” 


... then the devil tempted Him 


prolonged fasts — as the Moslem 
Arabs do today—the fast was al- 
ways broken by eating at night, 
after‘sundown. This fast of Christ 
was, however, absolute throughout 
the whole time. It was at its com- 
pletion, when Matthew makes the 
seemingly unnecessary comment, 
“he was hungry,” that the devil 
came to Him to tempt Him. As 
we read the text, we may presume 
that the devil appeared to Him in 
a human form. These temptations 
were to test His very mission as 
Messias. 

MR. JACKSON: But how could 
God be tempted, Father? and why 
would Satan be fool enough to 
try ‘to tempt Him? This has al- 
ways puzzled me. 

FATHER SMITH: Jesus was 
God, but He was also man. He 
had a human nature, and although 
He could not sin, nevertheless He 
cotld suffer temptations. Temp- 
tation is not a sin; it is the con- 
setiting to a temptation that is sin- 
ful. Just as you or I can have a 
tetiiptation, Christ could have 
oad They could not be present- 

“to Him as they often are to 
us, arising from a nature prone to 
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sin, but only as they are here 
shown, offered to Him externally 
by Satan. 

You ask why should Satan 
tempt Him since He was God? 
Satan did not know that Jesus was 
the true Son of God, for Christ 
had not yet publicly revealed this 
fact and thus Satan could know it 
no more than anyone else. His 
keen intellect, however, had made 
him suspicious of this Man and he 
recognized in Him a danger to 
himself. What he wanted from 
Jesus was a sign or word telling 
him Who He actually was. He 
had observed the baptism of Jesus, 
and he wanted to know if He was 
the Messias. He also wanted to 
check the power of such a holy 
Person, whether He was the Mes- 
sias or not, at the very outset of 
His work, if he possibly could. 
But as you know, Jesus gave Satan 
no satisfaction at all. You relate 
the first temptation for me, will 
ouP 

MR. JACKSON: Satan comes 
upon Jesus while He is weak from 
hunger and tells Him to make 
bread miraculously from stones to 
give a sign of His power. 
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FATHER SMITH: In asking 
Jesus to prove Himself Son of God 
Satan meant the term only to des- 
ignate one particularly favored of 
God — specifically the Messias. 
What Satan was trying to do was 
to have Christ display Himself as 
a vulgar magician, particularly 
under the taunt, “if thou art the 
Son of God,” placing His own 
comfort, the immediate satisfac- 
tion of His hunger, now that His 
fast was over, in a position super- 
ior to His purpose of being in this 
world, to fulfil God’s will. 


Christ had submitted Himself 
to all the limitations of humanity. 
He seeks His food and other nec- 
essities as other men seek them. 
His miracles are for signs of di- 
vine approval that men may be- 
lieve, not for His own satisfaction. 
Thus we see the relevance of His 
answer, which He gives by quot- 
ing Deuteronomy (8:3). What is 
important, He says, is doing God’s 
will. It is in such a cause that He 
will work His miracles. Thus He 
foiled Satan’s first attempt to 
make Him reveal His true charac- 
ter. 


Of course, Satan would not give 
up so easily. He took Him to Jeru- 
salem to the temple’s pinnacle, 
that is a winglike porch that over- 
looked a sheer drop of several 
hundred feet into the Cedron Val- 
ley, across from Gethsemani. Luke 
it is who says “Jerusalem.” Mat- 
thew writing for Jews who would 
know his meaning calls it “the holy 
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city.” There is no reason, by the 
way, to see anything miraculous 
or preternatural in Christ’s being 
taken to the temple here or to the 
top of a high mountain in the final 
temptation. | From the desert it 
was not far to Jerusalem and we 
do not have to conclude that the 
temptations all took place within 
the matter of a few minutes. 


MR. JACKSON: From _ this 
porch of the temple Satan told 
Christ to cast Himself down into 
the valley because God's angels 
would save Him from harm. He 
quotes Scripture to prove his 
point. 

FATHER SMITH: Yes, and as 
one of the early Fathers noted, 
though the devil may quote Scrip- 
ture, he quotes ‘it badly. This pas- 
sage from Ps. 90 speaks of God’s 
loving providence over His chil- — 
dren; it does not give justification 
for foolish pride and presumption 
in trying to force God to intervene 
miraculously when we deliberate- 
ly put ourselves in danger. It was 
to the sin of presumption, there- 
fore, that the devil here tempted 
Christ. And to the sin of vanity 
as well. Such a temptation could 
have taken place on any high lo- 
cation—a mountain in the desert, 
for example. The pinnacle of the 
temple, however, would have been 
a public place where a crowd 
would have been present to see. 

But again Christ quite simply 
answers the challenge and _ the 


devil gains no more than before. 
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The sense of His answer is that we 
should not try to put God to test 
by foolishly asking for miracles. 
What followed upon this answer? 


MR. JACKSON: When Satan 
was unsuccessful with this point, 
he persisted by taking Jesus to 
a high mountain where he showed 
Him all the kingdoms of the world 
and promised them as a reward 
for the worship of himself. 

FATHER SMITH: Luke has 
oe this temptation second and 

as given the third place to the 
temptation at the pinnacle. What 
was the actual order we cannot 

or is the point important. 
Obviously, there is no mountain 
from which all the kingdoms of 
the world could be seen: Luke 
does not even mention the moun- 
tain, but he says that all the king- 
doms were seen in one time. From 
this we can conclude that the 
devil used his angelic powers to 
suggest a vision to Jesus’ eyes. It 
was not much he could offer Jesus, 
actually, though to some men 
what he offers here to Christ has 
been the object of a lifelong pas- 
sion that has upset the world and 
changed its history. 


Happiness Through Mary 


Satan was called by Christ on 
occasion “the prince of _ this 
world,” for through sin the world 
had become subject to him. He 
could thus offer temporal power 
and wealth to those who would 
serve him. But the mission of the 
Messias was a spiritual dominion 
over the whole world, and the 
price the Messias would have to 
pay for this political power that 
the devil offered was nothing less 
than devil-worship itself. 


Satan also tried to trick Christ 
into telling him He was the 
Messias. In the other temptations 
he had said, “If thou art the Son 
of God”; here he omits that and 
takes it for granted; he assumes 
Christ will reveal His true charac- 
ter in His response. But again he 
is worsted. Jesus makes a reply 
that any true servant of God 
would have made: “Begone Sa- 
tan!” For only God is to be served. 
Thus the temptations ended. Luke 
notes that the devil left Jesus “for 
a while.” We shall see that this 
was far from the last opposition 
that Satan had to offer. After- 
wards angels come to minister to 
Jesus following these temptations. 


“Happy the soul in which Mary, the Tree of Life, is planted; 
happier the soul in which she has acquired growth and bloom; still 
happier the soul in which she yields her fruit; but most happy of all 
the soul which relishes and preserves Mary’s fruit until death and 
forever.”—St. Louis De Montefort 
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Those who perform have a claim 


Are Family Doles? 


Francis J. Corley, S. J.* 


"Two paragraphs in Professor 


Fogarty’s note last December 
(Social Order, December, 1955, 
p- 461) make observations con- 
cerning family allowances which 
require brief consideration. He 
says: . 

This definition of “direct” sup- 
port means that a man who de- 
pends for the support of his fam- 
ily on a family-allowance system 
such as exists in Britain (wholly 
financed from tax funds), or as 
recommended by the International 
Labor Office (“public subsidies”) 
or the Australian Bishops, cannot 
be said to be receiving a family 
living wage. 

On the other hand, this defini- 
tion of “direct” support does not 
rule out the use of a family allow- 
ance system of another type. A 
man who draws family allowances 
during the time he has dependent 
*Reprinted from Social Order, 3908 West- 
minster Place, St. Louis 8, Missouri. 
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children can still be said to be 
supporting his children directly 
provided that he has bought a 
title to the allowance by paying, 
or undertaking to pay, premiums 
corresponding to their actuarial 
value. 


The implication of the first - 
paragraph seems to be that fam-. 
ily allowances which are support- 
ed by public funds are a kind of 
“dole.” The father does not buy 
them as he does shoes or insur- 
ance. “The essential question is 
whether a man is or is not paying, 
out of his wages, the full cost of 
services, actual or contingent, 
which he and his family obtain.” 
Thus, family allowances which a 
parent does not buy cannot be 
considered part of his wage; Mr. 
Fogarty does not say that such al- 
lowances are a dole—and he is not 
interested in saying it—but it is 
implied. 

I think a fair and necessary case 
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can be made for the proposition 
that state-supported family allow- 
ances, while not bought, are earn- 
ed, that they are a kind of remu- 
neration for a public service to 
which one who performs that ser- 
vice has a reasonable claim. 


That parents make a valuable 
contribution to public welfare is 
too obvious to require discussion 
or proof. A nation would simply 
disappear from the face of the 
earth in a very short time if it 
were universally to forego the 
right of parenthood. Cultural 
treasures and material wealth 
would be useless if there were no 
people to possess and develop 
them. 


Under circumstances with 
which man has been acquainted 
until quite recent times, this con- 
tribution to public welfare, be- 
cause it was a contribution from 
all, could lay claim to no further 
reward than the prestige it was 
traditionally accorded. 


Changed Conditions 


Two developments in the Unit- 
ed States, however, have consid- 
erably modified the conditions of 
parenthood. These developments 
and their implications have gone 
generally almost unnoticed. 


One of these developments is 
change in: the distribution: of chil- 
dren in the American population. 
While there are no precise data 
demonstrating this fact, there can 
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be no question that it is true, and 
what information we have is con- 
firmatory. Women today do not 
bear as many children on the 
average as did women a century 
ago. The estimated number of 
children born to 1,000 women 
through the entire child-bearing 
age in 1807 was 7,850. Since that 
time the number has_ declined 
steadily until in 1952 it stood at 
2,350. Similarly, the number of 


children under five years per 1,000 


women aged 20 to 44 in 1800 was 
1,342; in 1950 the number was 
235. 


Moreover, the rate of absolute 
infertility has almost doubled be- 
tween 1890 and 1950. The rate. of 
childlessness for the cohort of wo- 
men of 1865-70 was eight per 
cent; the rate for the cohort of 
1920 was fifteen per cent. 


The result is that American 
children are far from equally dis- 
tributed through the population. 
A recent study shows the ioRow- 
ing distribution. 


TABLE 1.—Families in the United States 
by Number of Children per Family, 1956. 


(Numbers in Thousands) 


Size of Families Children 
Family No. | % | No. | % 
Total 41,934} 100 | 64,970) 
No children 17,280 41 
One child 8,592| 21 | 8,692) 16 
Two children 8,256 20 | 16,612 30 
Three children | 4,360 10 |13,080 24 
Four children | 1,857 4 1,428 13 
Five children 804 2 4,020) . 7 
Six or more 785 2 | 6,338) 10 
4t 
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This information shows how un- 
evenly the responsibility for child 
care is distributed through the 
population. Almost half of the 
families in the United States in 
1955 had no present charge for 
children. Another 41 per cent 
were responsible for less than half 
of the children. As a result, less 
than one-fifth of all families were 
caring for 54 per cent of the coun- 
try’s future adults. Thus, every 100 
families in the first three categor- 
ies above (a total of 34.1 million 
families) are supporting only 73 
children, while the remaining 7.8 
million families support children 
at the rate of 382 per 100. 


The first development, then, is 
demographic: the unequal distri- 
bution of child support over the 
total adult population. Perhaps 
never before in the history of 
mankind — certainly never in the 
history of the United States — has 
child support been so unequally 
borne as it has been here in the 
past two decades. 


The second development is 
economic and is compounded of 
several factors. 


a. Children have become al- 
most exclusively an economic lia- 
bility. A century ago, when 85 
per cent of the economy was agri- 
cultural, children began to contri- 
bute to their own support very 
early in life. In addition to the 
chores performed by the sons and 
daughters of farmers, children in 
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cities, aside from those who did 
part-time work while attending 
school, were engaged at full-time 
occupations in distressingly large 
numbers. Between 1890 and 1910 
more than eighteen per cent of 
all children aged ten to fifteen 
years were gainfully employed. 


b. The relative disappearance of 
child labor is a distinct social 
gain, but it has increased the bur- 
den of parents. At the same time, 
money income, upon which Ameri- 
cans depend almost exclusively for 
well being, is increasingly distri- 
buted in inverse ratio to need. 
That is, families with greater 
economic need (determined by 
the number of persons in the fam- 
ily) tend to have less income than 
others, while families with less 
economic need have more income. 
The median income of families is 
shown below: 


TABLE 2.—Median Income Families in 
lea States, by Number of Children, 


Size of families Median tamily 

income 

All families $4,173 

No children 3,929 

One child 4,335 

Two children 4,506 

Three children 4,335 

Four children 3,949 

Five children 8,155 

Six or more children 8,252 


c. Income-tax deductions for 
dependents, which are sometimes 
considered as an aid to families, 
are of relatively little benefit to 
large families with small incomes. 
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Thus a family of six children with 
less than $3,252 income (and half 
of such families were in that con- 
dition) could “save” a maximum 
of $476 if its income was at the 
median, less if it was below. 


The situation can be summar- 
ized as follows: 


1. In the United States today 
the small family (less than three 
children) is overwhelmingly domi- 
nant, economically and culturally. 
It is widely considered the normal 
family, sets the economic and, to 
a degree, the cultural patterns of 
family living. 


2. Money income has become 
for most families the sole means 
of support. 


3. Money income presently 
tends to be distributed in inverse 
ratio to need. 


This situation is becoming quali- 
tatively different from our previous 
American experience, where for- 
merly the large fainily was a more 
common type, children were not 
entirely an economic liabiliiy and 
dependence upon money income 
was less absolute. 


So long as a social function is 
performed by all or relatively all 
the members of a community, it 
can lay no claim to remuneration. 
In colonial New England, for in- 
stance, all the male members of 
the communities were members of 
the Watch and Ward Societies 
which carried out the police func- 
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tion in each locality. Similarly, un- 
til recent times, voluntary fire de- 
partments supplied fire protection 
to many communities. So long as 
all members of the community 
bore the burden equally, there 
could be no reasonable claim to 
remuneration for services. 


In time, however, some com- 
munity members chose not to 
serve and hired others to serve 
extra time as_ their replacement 
(until recent times, the same prac- 
tice was tolerated for military ser- 
vice). Gradually full-time, employ- 
ed groups supplanted the com- 
munity fire and police services. 


Clearly, this analogy is only 
partially applicable to the ques- 
tion under discussion. It is not in- 
tended to imply anything like 
total support for families or even 
much more than token subvention 
of children. We can ill afford such 
cistortions of meaning in matters 
so basic to the welfare of our 
country as the well being of its 
children 


What the analogy does suggest 
is that when the most essential 
social function that citizens can 
perform, namely, the rearing of 
children, is no longer performed 
equally by the population as a 
whole, and particularly when per- 
formance of that function imposes 
economic disabilities, those who 
perform that function have a 
claim for support upon the social 


body. 
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Helen McCarthy* 


*Reprinted from 
Information, 
401 West 59th St., 
New York 19, N. Y. 


"Fue story of the first woman 


of United States birth to become 


a nun is strange and thrilling. Al- 
though Frances Allen, daughter of 
Ethan Allen, is usually credited 
with being the first New England 
girl to enter religious life, records 
in the Archives of the Congrega- 
tion de Notre Dame in Montreal, 
Canada, prove that Lydia Long- 
ley, an English Protestant girl 
born in 1674 in the frontier settle- 
ment of Groton (which is now 
Groton, Mass.) should have that 
distinction. She was professed on 
September 19, 1699, one hundred 
and eleven years before Frances 
Allen. 

The town of Groton was settled 
in 1655 by Dean Winthrop, son of 
Governor Winthrop, who came 
from Groton, England. 
grandfather was one of the ori- 
ginal proprietors of the land. In 
1676 Indians laid siege to the lit- 
tle community, and those who 
were not killed (the Longley fam- 
ily among them) abandoned Gro- 
ton for two years before summén- 
ing the necessary courage to re- 
turn to such a dangerous wilder- 
ness, rebuild their homes, and 
start life all over again. They 
lived in constant fear of Indian 
attack. 

The first twenty years “ of 
Lydia’s life were spent in mttch 
the same manner as those of other 
girls in the settlement. As the’ éld- 
est child, she was busy helping 
her mother with the many hdtise- 
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hold duties and her father with 
some of the outdoor chores. Their 
house was built of rough-hewn 
fogs and was none too large for 
the eight children of William and 
Deliverance Longley. 

Lydia’s father took an active 
part in the community of forty or 
so families, acting in the capacity 
of town clerk. Because he could 
write, it is probable that he taught 
his children reading and writing, 
in the absence of a schoolhouse in 
those early days. The family 
worshiped in the only local Meet- 
ing House in a simple religious 
service consisting of singing the 
psalms, prayer, and a long ser- 
mon. Although non-denomina- 
tional, it retained much of the 
Puritan order of worship. The 
ever-present threat of attack by 
hostile tribes of Indians was a 
frightening worry, although there 
were five garrison houses to which 
inhabitants fled when the alarm 
came. 

When King William’s War 
broke out in Europe in 1685 be- 
tween France and England, hos- 
tilities were renewed in the col- 
onies. Indian attacks which had 
somewhat subsided once more 
commenced. On the morning of 
July 27, 1694, some of the Long- 
ley family noticed that the cattle 
were loose in the cornfield. Not 
realizing that Indians were lying 
in ambush in the surrounding 
bushes and behind trees, a couple 
of the boys and their father ran 
out of the house, unarmed. With 
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yells and whoops, the red“savages 
fell upon and slaughtered them. 
William and his wife were killed, 
as well as_ five of the children. 
Lydia, her young sister, Betty, and 
her brother, John, who was about 
fourteen years old at the time, 
were captured. It is recorded in 
the Congregation de Notre Dame 
Archives that these were Abenaki 
Indians who attacked Groton in 
revenge because some of their rel- 
atives were being detained in 
Boston. 

The children were taken to 
Canada. The endless trek must 
have been a nightmare to them. 
It is told that they traveled on 
foot, and that Betty died on the 
way. John was kept from starva- 
tion by chewing on a dog’s foot, 
given him by one of the Indians. 
(He became so attached to life 
with the Indians that he was tak- 
en from them against his will 
when ransomed by friends six 
years later.) Lydia was in an 
appalling condition when they 
finally reached their destination, 
Montreal. The Indians sold her 
to the French for ransom and she 
was placed as. a ward*in the fam- 
ily of Jacques LeBer. Monsieur 
LeBer was one of the wealthiest 
merchants in Montreal and a de- 
vout Catholic. 

Montreal, or Ville-Marie as it 
was called in these early days, had 
been settled in 1642 in honor of 
the Blessed Virgin for the express 

e of spreading the Faith to 
the heathen of the New World. 
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The early French settlers had left 
a beloved country where their re- 
ligious beliefs were secure—while 


the English, cruelly persecuted, 


‘sought a new home where they 


might worship as they pleased. 
Example 


Monsieur LeBer had a daugh- 
ter, Jeanne, somewhat older than 
Lydia, who lived as a domestic re- 
cluse for the honor and glory of 
God and for the salvation of souls. 
She must have made a tremendous 
impression upon the young Protes- 
tant girl. As a child, Jeanne had 
astonished the nuns by her eager- 
ness to learn about Jesus and His 
holy childhood. 

In 1685, Jeanne had received 
permission to make a vow of per- 
manent enclosure, chastity, and 
poverty. For ten years she lived 
in a cell in her father’s home, go- 
ing to Mass every morning at- 
tended by a maid, and spent her 
days in prayer, meditation, and 
needlework. 

In this unusual atmosphere of 
penitential devotion to God and 
personal sacrifice, Lydia Longley, 
the twenty-year-old _ Protestant 
from Groton, found herself. She 
was in a foreign country, amidst 
customs and language completely 
different from anything she had 
ever known. We can only imagine 
her thoughts during the adjust- 
ment period while she learned to 
speak and understand French and 
observed the spirituality of this 
devout family. She asked many 


direct questions about the Cath- 
olic religion. | Doubtless she at-. 
tended Mass with them and grew 
to love the ritual and beauty of 
the service, so different from the 
simple religious meeting at home. 

It is on record that Lydia was 
present on August 5, 1695, at a 
solemn ceremony. At her request, 
Jeanne LeBer was to leave home 
and be received as one of the Sis- 
terhood in the Congregation de 
Notre Dame. But unlike the oth- 
er Sisters, she would live as a 
Contemplative in a cell behind the 
altar of the newly-built stone 
church to which she had donated 
a large part of the necessary 
funds. A canonical examination 
had been given her by the Vicar- 
General of the diocese in which 
he questioned the motives for the 
extraordinary life she wished to 
embrace. After solemn _ vespers 
were chanted, a procession was 
formed headed by the clergy. It 
made its way to Monsieur LeBer’s 
house where Jeanne was absorbed 
in prayer. Leaving forever the 
home of her childhood, Jeanne 
followed the priests aceompanied 
by her father and a few of her re- 
latives. 

It was a striking scene. The 
street was crowded with villagers 
as the recluse passed by, clad in 
a gray woolen gown. The depth 
of her sacrifice appealed to them 
since they knew of her family tra- | 
ditions, distinction, and wealth. 
They could not understand why . 
she would give up a rich dowry to 
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live a life of solitude for God. Her 
eyes were downcast, her bearing 
quiet, and her step firm. Her 
white-haired father followed, bow- 
ed down by age and sorrow. 
When the procession reached the 
church, Jacques LeBer turned 
away in anguish and _ returned 
home. But, it is recorded, he knelt 
in prayer at Mass the following 
morning, strong in his heroic resig- 
nation. 
Conversion 


This must have made an indel- 
ible impression upon Lydia, for 
soon after this, she expressed a de- 
sire to become a Catholic. On 
March 24, 1696, she started her 
instruction in Christian Doctrine 
under the gentle guidance of the 
humble Mother Marguerite Bour- 
jeoys, founder of the Congregation 
de Notre Dame. Marguerite 
Bourjeoys had left France and 
come to Montreal with its first 
governor, Paul de Maisonneuve, 
in 1653, at the age of thirty-three, 
as a pioneer teacher. She had the 
courage to endure privation and 
hardship and possible attack to in- 
struct girls of both French and 
Indian parentage in the Catholic 
religion, reading, writing, and 
handiwork. She worked among 
the two hundred and _ninety-six 
men, women, and children of 
Ville-Marie, for at this time there 
were no children old enough to 
enter school. Five years later, 
she returned to France to get co- 
laborers who would form with her 
a religious community for the 
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school work which had wn to 
such an extent that she could no 
longer do it singlehanded. 


When she returned to Montreal, 
with four companions, she organ- 
ized an uncloistered Order, un- 
known at this period, devoted to 
Catholic education in day and 
boarding schools. As the years 
passed, she sent her Sisters as mis- 
sionaries to open convents and 
schools throughout the colony of 
New France. 

Now an elderly woman over 
seventy, she did her best to in- 
struct Lydia in the truths of the 
Catholic faith. Lydia was bap- 
tized on Tuesday, April 24, 1696, 
in the Congregation Chapel. Her 
was Jacques LeBer, 
ather of the recluse, and her god- 
mother was Madame Marie Made- 
leine Dupont, cousin of Jeanne 
LeBer. Lydia took the name of 
Lydia-Madeleine after her god- 
mother. She was then twenty-two 
years old, 


Convent 


After her baptism, her great de- 
sire was to become a religious. 
This favor was granted, and some 
months later she entered the nov- 
itiate. While there she witnessed 
the first public religious profes- 
sion at the Congregation de Notre 
Dame, on the morning of June 25, 
1698, when twenty-four Sisters 
made simple vows of poverty, 
chastity, and obedience. They 
also took a vow to instruct girls. 
Bishop de St. Vallier was the cele- 
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brant of this solemn event. Lydia 
was not a participant, as she was 
still a novice. However, on Sep- 
tember 19, 1699, she was profess- 
ed. She is mentioned in records 
of the Order as a devout religious 
and one who gained the esteem of 
her community. 


It is comforting to think that 
the many good works this first Sis- 
ter of United States birth _ per- 
formed in her long religious life 
among the French peoples of Can- 
ada may have offset the deep 
sense of loss her abduction caused 
relatives and friends back in the 
little settlement of Groton. She 
chose to stay in Canada and live 
a. life of sacrifice and self-denial, 
teaching the Word of God. She 
died at the age of eighty-four on 
July 20, 1758, having lived for 
sixty-two years in the Congrega- 
tion de Notre Dame. 


The Solution 


About a mile from the center 
of the beautiful town of Groton, 
Mass., which celebrated the 300th 
anniversary of its founding in 
1955, is a monument by the side 
of a country road. It was placed 
there by the Groton Historical So- 
ciety near the site of the house 
once occupied by the Longley 
family. It reads: 

“Near this spot dwelt William and 
Deliverance Longley with their 
eight children. 

On the 27th of July, 1694, the 
Indians killed the father and 
mother and five of the children, 
and carried into captivity the 
other three.” 

As they read this memorial, few 
of the townspeople of Groton 
realize that Lydia Longley was 
the first woman of United States 
birth and residence to become a — 
nun, 


Our task now is the redemption of the social order. Christ wants 
us to lift up the social order and Christianize it because it is hin- 
dering the redemption of mankind. 

And nowhere is there to be found a better solution to the 
economic problem than in the Church’s social doctrine. As Pius 
XII has said “no one has offered a better program, safe, strong, 
practical.” 

Economic problems must be solved by the laity, but they, 
never will be solved until the laity has a good working knowledge 
of the social teachings of the Church. 

One of the most important works of the Christian Family. _ 
’ Movement is to teach the social doctrine to its members. If it _ 
) didn’t they would be deficient Christians, deficient apostles. 

—Msgr. Reynold Hillenbrand. 
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A woman's way 


Pictures 
and 
Clotheslines 


Alberta Schumacher 


T HE girl next door needed a 
March picture of a woman's 
vocation. It was for a poster ‘she 
must make as a class assignment. 
She knows our artistry is strictly 
wallpaper level (you know the 
kind little children make with 
crayons until they get caught!) but 
she draws well herself once she 

has an idea. 
So we closed our eyes when she 
asked for the idea, and waited. 
Slowly the picture formed in our 
“mind: A woman’s vocation . . . Is 
to walk uphill . . . Against a stiff 
__wind . . . Spreading her skirts. . . 
“To create a calm . . . For the lit- 
tle ones . . . Clutching them from 
behind . . . To seem to hesitate 
. . . And then reach her hand... 
To her man, so he . . . Can release 
his strength . . . In a mighty pull 
Half gentle push . . . From 
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her hand in his ... . A woman’s 
vocation . . . Is to find and foster 


She put our mind picture on 
art paper. It must be wonderful 
to be an artist with a brush. If it 
were not for words we might ex- 
plode with unexpressed inspira- 
tion. 


Another March Picture 


Ever watch a woman pinning 
clothes on the line in a high March 
wind? It isn’t a case of buck the 
wind and believe in the clothes- 

ins. Skirts and hair sweeping 
orward, knees slightly bent, her 
form indicates surrender to the 
wind, but even as she surrenders 
she gives the clothespins that hold 
the sheets a good toehold by add- 
ing a white anklet to increase ten- 
sion. If anything comes down in 
a high wind, it is sheets, unless 
their pins have toeholds. The wo- 
man hanging the clothes o 
seems to surrender to the wind, 
even as the woman walking uphill 
only seemed to be letting her hus- 
band pull her full weight while in 
reality she gently and subtly did 
a little pushing on her own. 


Elemental Drying of Clothes 


Our neighbor has a clothes dry- 
er, but occasionally she, too, hangs 
her clothes outside in the March 
wind. There is something primi- 
tive in all of us that enjoys a good 
battle with the elements. 

This same neighbor is having 
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breakfast coffee with her husband 
when we are starting out for 6:30 
Mass. Vocation is a sense of tim- 
ing. We have our coffee with our 
family when we get back, but her 
husband goes to work earlier. 
When we are receiving the Bless- 
ed Sacrament, our neighbor is re- 
ceiving the sacrament of the mo- 
ment by fulfilling that primary 
duty of her state of life—feeding 
her family . . . when it needs to 
be fed. 


Vocational Clock-Watching 


To be perfectly accurate, we 
would have to say vocational cal- 
endar watching instead of clock- 
watching, for more than minutes 
are involved. We think in terms 
of years. We think of a young 
girl who started “going steady” in 

er early teens. Then after she 
was married, she tried to find her 
lost teen days by being untimely 
flirtatious. Wrong vocational tim- 
ing can be disastrous. Mothers 
should be alerted to this when 
Miss Freshman says “everybody 
in our class is going steady, so 
lease don’t be medieval!” Better 

medieval than to have an un- 
happily married daughter looking 
for carefree pastimes in the days 
of heavy responsibility. 

Also, for more on this matter 
of vocational timing, once a wo- 
man is married she should not look 
wistfully across the convent fence. 
The time to ponder the various vo- 
cations is before making a bargain, 
not afterward, or a bargain ceases 


to look like a bargain because the 
ass always grows greener you- 
ow-where! 


Clothes Dry Already! 


Here we are with those clothes 
we were writing about ne al- 
ready. The daughter of the house 
has them in the basket and is 
bringing them in, but wait! we 
hear her mother’s voice: “Ruth, 
don’t squeeze them up against you 
like that. It makes them harder 
to iron.” It’s true. Wind blows 
wrinkles out of the clothes and 
simplifies the ironer’s task . . . un- 
less someone else puts wrinkles 
back in by “squeezing” the clean 
wash. 


It is a vocation in itself to learn 
to do things in such a way as to 
lighten other people’s burdens! 

While we are thinking about it, - 
never be like the bride who had 
the apartment next to ours when 
we were first married, too . . . and 
shared the same clothesline. She 
made quite a “to-do” about the 
big job of weekly washing, and 
how she could only put a pot of 
beans on to cook as she washed. 
She just had not the strength for 
anything more. 


One Labor Day rolled ‘around 
and he insisted she wash while he 
was home to help her. She loved 
to have that man waiting on her 
anyway, so she leaped at the 
chance. But it did not work out so 
well for her. He found out the 
washing took about half an hour, 
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and after that he wanted more 
than beans on wash day. 


For A Blue Monday 


A thirtyish husband tells this 
story for fact. We thought it 
might brighten someone’s blue 
Monday. It seems the women in 
his neighborhood were racing to 
see who got the clothes on the line 
first each week. It was hardly an 
out-in-the-open race, but more a 
thing of peering from behind the 
curtains to make sure Mrs. So-and- 
So next door wasn’t pulling any 
sne trick like hanging out a 
few towels before she took the 
rest of the clothes out of the 
washer. 

The women carried the thing 
so far that finally they were set- 
ting alarm clocks for unearthly 


A Challenging Conquest 


grey dawn hours. The poor sleepy 
husbands got their heads together 
on a plan. They waited till their 
wives were asleep on a scheduled 
Sunday night, and then re-set the 
alarms for a much later hour. 


All the washings were late get- 
ting on the line, and yet the 
world didn’t come to an end after 
all. The episode relaxed the 
neighborhood tension. As _ the 
clerk told the middle-aged woman 
trying to squeeze into a frivolous 
Junior Miss frock, you can carry 
this age of competition too far! 

* * * 

The Model for us all stressed 
cooperation rather than competi- 
tion and the Heart of the home at 
Nazareth never tried to usurp the 
place of the Head. 


The tragedies in today’s world do not result from the dishonesty 
of those who govern and administer it. What the authorities 
lack is a bitter personal knowledge of misery. They have, instead, 
only an intellectual, technical and scientific understanding of it. 
But what is necessary is the kind of intimate and crushing ex- 
perience of misery that unleashes a passion for reform. 

It is impossible for men in power to gain such a knowledge of 
misery, separated from it as they are by their lives, their jobs and 
their subordinates. What we need is the reappearance of the 
prophet. This prophet is the middle-class citizen who, when he 
sees a homeless man in the streets, says to him, “Go, sleep in my 
house. It is I who shall now lie down in the streets.” 

It is such acts which touch off the passion for reform. And if 
we do not. soon come to understand the sufferings of the unfor- 
tunate, the world is lost. The future of the world does not depend 
on atomic power. It depends on the conquest of misery.—Abbe 
Pierre 
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What 
to chisel 


Some ladies had been discuss- 
ing Lent. Not as to its intrinsic 
values but rather on a small talk, 
“what-I-do” basis. One lady re- 
lated how she took a few short 
cuts to make fasting and penance 
easier. 

“I guess I chisel now and then,” 
she. said as she laughed somewhat 
apologetically. 

This woman chiselled and, with- 
out doubt, in the wrong way. Nev- 
ertheless, the idea grew that chis- 
elling in Lent could prove profit- 
able to our souls, The catch is 
that we should be careful on what 
we chisel. 

Now that Lent is here again, we 
should be grateful that God has 
aes us one more chance at a re- 

sher course in the School of 
Self Control. Mother Church has 
always recognized the deep need 
for self discipline. That is wh 
there. will always be Lents regard- 
less of how much her children 
love the ease and comfort of a 
soft life. 

We know, when we pause to 
think; just why self control and 
self discipline is so necessary. It 
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is for the same reason we would 
give our babies bitter medicine 
when ill. We want them well and 
happy again. In like manner, it is 
not until a man can control the de- 
mands of the world, the flesh and 
the devil, through the bitterness 
of recurring Lents, that he be- 
comes spiritually free and happy. 


Conviction 


At their assembly in Washing- 
ton, D.C., our Bishops spoke out 
against the threat of godless ma- 
terialism. They expressed alarm 
at the manner in which so many 
_* their Creator. We do not 

eny God. Here in America, we 
ignore Him. And who of us can 
say how much our worldly preoc- 
cupation wounds His heart or 
what His just punishment on us as 
a nation will eventually be? 


The Bishops would have all 
people return to faith. They do 
not mean a mere, vague sentiment, 
however reverent. The faith they 
wish for us is an intellectual act 
in the state of sanctifying grace 
whereby we rise above the things 
of earth and glimpse eternity. It 


Lent’s the time 
to use this method 
for correcting faults 


Madge H. Balser 
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is‘ the faith that accepts on God's 
authority the truths by Him re- 
véaled. Lent can be a means to 
secure such faith if we are sincere. 

We recall how we were asked 
to ‘tighten our belts’ in World War 
If- for our country’s good. Yet 
many of us took that extra pleas- 
ure trip and maneuvered an extra 
sugar and meat coupon as 
well. Even for victory in war, 
many Americans refused to discip- 
line themselves. Such chiselling 
did us no good then, and will pre- 
vent good results if applied to 
Lent. 

A widow friend from near the 
town of my birth had this experi- 
ence. Being lonely, she fell into 
the habit of gossiping. Devoid of 
useful tasks, she listened too often 
and repeated too much. She meant 
no harm but the habit grew. Final- 
ly, her nights became troubled 
and she was constantly uneasy. 
She wondered why this should be 
so since she merely meant to be 
sociable. 


Forgot Inner Values 


The truth was that she became 
miserable because she permitted 
an enslaving vice to assert mastery 
over her finer spiritual values. God 
was tapping her conscience. 

In a private talk with her priest, 
he advised her to choose a few of 
the thousand different ways to 
manifest self control and to prac- 
tice them faithfully. She soon 
learned that to control her appe- 
tite for a tidbit. she- dearly loved 
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became more than an act of self 
denial. It became a _ stepping 
stone in the mastery of her beset- 
ting sin. Gossip lost its attraction 
for her. In fact it became repul- 
sive to her. She regained her spir- 
itual freedom and learned Lent’s 
true meaning. 


As she gossiped, so some wo- 
men develop show-going manias. 
Others love cards. Still others 
primp too much before their mir- 
rors and love fine clothes to an 
extreme. Yet there is not one of 
these vices that Lent, if observed 
rightly, cannot cure. 


The men are not faultless either. 
Some men are immoral. Others 
drink to excess. Many, many take 
God’s name in vain. There is, too, 
that portion of their sex who 
worship money. If the man is 6f 
the hermit type, he gloats over his 
bank balance. If, of the showman 
type, he spends and _ becomés 
lavish. 

At this point Holy Mother 
Church signals us to halt and ob- 
serve Lent. She reminds us of 
Christ’s awful ordeal before He 
attained victory over death and 
the grave. She wants us to re- 
member that we must do as Christ 
did if we would win the victory 
of life eternal. We must control 
and abstain. We must do penance 
and pray, thereby fostering deep 
love for God and His Blessed 
Mother. 


So if. we must chisel on some- 
thing, let it count -to our good. If 


£ 


we chisel the bill and omit 


‘that fattening pie, we shall have a 


few more cents for the missions. 
If we chisel our entertainment and 
buy a dress for an orphan child, 
then our chiselling will glorify 
God. We can chisel away at our 


faults and our tempers while our 
faith is born anew. 

So here’s to the chisel this Lent; 
the sharp chisel that will hack 
away bad habits and unruly pas- 
sions, leaving us free to adore God 
in purity of heart. 


JEST AROUND THE 
HOME 


by 0. A. BATTISTA 


A good habit is to praise your wife at least once a day; 
if you don’t know why, she will. 


When a woman tries to discover her husband’s rare gifts, 
it means she suspects that he has hidden a present for her 


somewhere in the house. 


A repairman’s best friend is the lady-of-the-house who hasn’t 
the slightest idea whether the trouble is serious or not. 


The easiest way for a woman to surprise a man is to get 


ready on time. 


Mothers who raise their children today by the book ought 
to try applying it to them more often. 
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Short cuts... hummm 


Laissez-Faire 


La Housewife 


Gillette Jones 


One morning recently, I sank 
wearily into an armchair, picked 
up a magazine and said, “Ahhh,” 
or words to that effect. I had just 
hung the last of the family wash 
on the line. The children were 
safe in the yard. And I was going 
to relax. 

All I wanted was fifteen min- 
utes. It didn’t seem like too much 
to ask. Just fifteen measly old 
minutes. 

It turned out that it was too 
much. But not because of any of 
the usual reasons, like children 
falling off cliffs or anything. No 
sir. The children were angels. It 
was that magazine that double- 
crossed me. I let it fall open in 
my lap and a how-to feature leap 
from the page like a monster: 


“How to Hang Clothes Effici- 
ently.” 
I had just settled the whole 


question of clothes in our house- 


hold, and this was hardly what 
I wished to read for relaxation, 
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put drawn by an inherent self- 
improvement complex, I read the 
thing. 

My particular complex is not a 
thing to be taken too seriously — 
not where housework is concern- 
ed. Had it been otherwise, I gath- 
er I would have rushed right out- 
side and immediately re-hung the 
whole blasted wash. And if some 
dastardly turn of events had pre- 
vented my doing this, I believe I 
was then expected to hope with 
all my remaining strength that the 
neighbors had not read the same 
article and were right now cluck- 
ing over the shameful way I had 
hung the wash. 

These articles are all the same. 
Somebody writes about a quicker, 
better or neater way to do a house- 
hold chore, and the housewife is 
supposed to change her methods 
of ten years. And why? One of 
the more common excuses for 
these features is in order to save 
the housewife five minutes every 
day. Now I ask you, what can 
anyone do with five minutes? If 
someone offered me _ five hours, 
now — but they never do. 

Once, in a moment of reckless- 
ness, I decided to give it a whirl. 
I tried darning one sock in the 
bonus five minutes, and I can tell 
you it just doesn’t work. 

I recall every horrible detail of 
the attempt. I first gathered to- 
gether the sewing box and one 
tan sock. I found I'd exhausted 
the supply of tan thread. After a 
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thorough search I chose brown, 
which was the nearest color to the 
sock — and not very near at all. 
(Those were my husband’s very 
words, and he ought to know. It 
was his sock.) I finally got around 
to inserting my hand in the sock. 


I withdrew it quickly and licked - 


my wound, having discovered the 
hard way that there was a needle 
in the toe of the sock. I waited 
for the blood to clot — by then 
the five minutes were up. Fortun- 
ately I’m not a bleeder or I might 
easily have consumed six or seven 
minutes without sewing a single 
stitch. 

Now I had a new problem: 

should I continue to darn the 
sock, thereby taking time away 
from the vacuuming I had meant 
to do yesterday? Or should I re- 
turn the sewing to the drawer and 
consider the whole project a 
waste of time? My solution since 
has been to spend the five min- 
utes wrapping up the socks in a 
package addressed to my mother. 
My mother does marvelous darn- 
ing! Sorry — I’m not at liberty to 
divulge her name and address. 
_ Frankly, I'm tired of efficiency 
experts — the whole lot of them. 
I should like to hang them all by 
their ears from the nearest chande- 
lier — an hour for every new meth- 
od they suggest. (I expect that the 
experts will now come forth with 
suggestions on the most efficient 
method of hanging people by their 
ears.) 


‘Actually, I’ve been flaunting my 
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contempt for their advice in more 
practical ways. I've been hanging 
my wash, for instance, in any 
fashion that seems handy. If a 
sock turns up next to an under- 
shirt, they are hung side by side. 
If I have an impulse to hang a 
shirt by the cuffs, I do it. Ineffici- 
ent? Sloppy? Nonsense. It’s merely 
an assertion of individualism. 


Anyone as tired of advice as 
I am would find it a joy to wit- 
ness my clothesline on a day of 
a particularly heavy wash when 
extra space is needed. Dresses 
hang precariously by their belts; 
washcloths are set at a_ rakish 
angle and held by one clothespin; 
small things billow from the top 
half of the pulley. It’s so confusing 
that I defy anyone to be able to 


detect whether anything in my 


wash is tattletale grey. 


Of course the giving of advice 
is not confined to experts — not 
by a long shot. Everyone wants 
to get in on the act. Neighbors, 
friends, all pass along their short- 
cuts. And the men! — worst of- 
fenders of all. They have the ridi- 
culous idea that there is a parallel 
between office and home. I’ve tried 
to explain to my husband about 
screaming children and what-not, 
but he just acts as though I’m 
interrupting the president of Gen- 
eral Motors — which he certainly 
is not. (Actually very few hus- 
bands are presidents of their com- 
panies. I’ve counted.) 

- It’s really time for us house- 
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wives to put our collective feet 
down — with a bang. No more 
advice. Let’s allow the poor wife 
the simple privilege of finding her 
own shortcuts. 


So next time you find a better - 


way to bake a cake, keep it sec- 


St. Patrick — His Birthplace 


ret. Resist the temptation of pass- 
ing it along to. Mrs. Jones next 
door, even if it shows how smart 
you are. Let her have the satis- 
faction of finding her own way. 
Take pity on poor Mrs. Jones. 
Say — that’s me! 


The subject of the birthplace of St. Patrick, the National Apostle 
of Ireland, will always continue to be a question of dispute. In 
an article in The Irish World and Gaelic American, I proved 
from Joyce’s history of “Irish Names and Places” that his family 
lived in Cis-Alpine Gaul, which is now Northern Italy. St. Pat- 
rick must, therefore, have been born there. 

An article in a New York City newspaper recently described 
him as a “Scott,” by which it meant that he was born in Scotland. 
At the time when St. Patrick was born, there was no such name 
as Scotland. 

The future National Apostle of Ireland was brought, after 
an expedition into Gaul, as a hostage, by King Niall of the Nine 
Hostages. St. Patrick, at that time (403 A.D.) was sixteen years 
of age. Some years previously, another Irish king, King Dathi, 
was killed, in a similar expedition, by lightning at the foot of the 
Alps. At that time, the ancient Gaelic language was spoken in 
Gaul, Cis-Alpine Gaul, and even further east in Galicia, which, 
if you look at it more closely, means the land of the Gaels or 
Kelts. 

There were four Patricks. The Scotch may rightfully claim 
one of them. He was the Abbot Patrick who died in Glastonbury 
and for whom St. Patrick, the National Apostle of Ireland, acted 
as godfather in baptism. The other Patricks were Sen-Patrick, or 
Patrick Senior, and St. Patrick of Auvergne. 

At the time of the birth of St. Patrick, there was no Italian 
language as is known today. It is peculiar, however, that there 
are many constructions and even idioms that are borrowed from 
the ancient Gaelic. A study of both languages will prove that 
-the Kelts were in Northern Italy long before St. Patrick was born. 

Brother Aidan, 0.S.F., in The. Irish World. 
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Tim O’Brien 


I'm Getting 
Younger Every Day 


No secret .. . the children cause it 


Every once in a while, after 
completing some household chore, 
I find myself huffing and puffing 
a bit. Then I say to myself, “Easy, 
boy, you're in your forties now.” 
Once in a while I ask my wife, 
“Was I 45 or 46 last birthday?” 
As if I didn’t know. 


There are other signs. I get age 
conscious when I’m trying to cover 
a maximum of scalp with a mini- 
mum of hair. When crowding 
Joan at the mirror I notice silvery 
streaks in her hair. There is the 
relief that slippers bring in the 
evening and there is the tendency 
to sit and watch instead of danc- 
ing at the parish socials. 

Well, like men in general and 
em Benny in particular, I am re- 
uctant to give in to the onrushing 
years. I was stiff for a week after 
the Holy Name picnic when I 
played softball with the married 
men against the single men. That’s 
not aging muscle, I convinced my- 
self. I chilled off too quick. 

It would be nice to get some of 
that old ginger back. I remember 


when the kids were small and how 
I could crawl around with the 
three of them on my back. And 
I could carry Mary for blocks and 
blocks when she was a good forty 
pounds. I used to put Timmy in 
a duffle bag and deliver him as 
the new baby when the girls 
played house. 

Now and then I make a slip in. 
my conversation. A slip into a 
remote past, that is. Somebody 
will do a double take when I say 
something like, “I voted for Roose- 
velt in 1936,” or “Jimmy Foxx of 
the Athletics? I saw him lots of 
times.” 


Vigor Found Again 


I get more age conscious when 
our oldest girl comes home from 
the Juniorate. That is when we 
go through the measuring ritual. 
A full head over her mother and 
two inches taller than I. And in- 
variably we remind her that she 
slept in a bureau drawer for sev- 
eral days until her crib arrived. 

Someone—I think it was Bishop 
Sheen — pointed out that all the 
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lost vigor is found again in our 
children. The beauty and strength 
that was once the parents’ is not 
lost but found again. He spoke of 
the continuation of life and liken- 
ed children as beads in the Rosary 
of life. 


It is in watching the children’s 
development that I feel I am 
growing in strength. When Tim- 
my’s speed does him well in an 
inter-parish track meet or he 
swims the pool across and back, 
I pat myself on the back. This is 
me all over again and I am not 
even breathing heavily. 


My legs hold up nicely after a 
long skating session on Mary’s part 
or when Judith hikes all the way 
downtown. I see in these children 
the health and beauty Joan and I 
shared on our nuptial day. We 
have lost none of it; it is with us 
day in and day out. 


So much for seeing ourselves 
rejuvenated physically in our off- 
spring. It is our duty not only to 
furnish their natural needs but 
their supernatural needs as well. 
Here again we retain the freshness 
and vigor of years ago. In train- 
ing them we must go through the 
same exercises we did in our own 
school years. 

We are back to the spellers, the 
geographies and the catechisms. If 
I can't forget how well I could 
swim neither can I forget the Be- 
atitudes or the Cardinal Virtues 
after I have drilled one of the 
children for an hour. We can’t 
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easily become slothful in spiritual 
exercises when we have family 
Rosary every evening. 


In them we have seen ourselves 
pure white, inside and out as each 
in turn received the Holy Euchar- 
ist for the first time. As each is 
confirmed we pray for enlighten- 
ment so as to better teach and 
guide them. I am an altar boy 
again; Joan is in the May proces- 
sion. In all this we remain young. 


Agreeable Burdens 


Pope Leo XIII tells us in an 
encyclical that “the duties of hus- 
bands and wives are neither few 
nor light.” In speaking of our ob- 
ligation to educate children he 
says, “Although to married people 
who are good these burdens be- 
come not only bearable but agree- 
able, owing to the strength which 
they gain through the Sacrament.” 
The strength is re-born and _ re- 
mains with us. 


Being mortal beings we must 
naturally endure some pain and 
suffering. Little ones have a way 
of releasing their enegry, and we 
enjoy the vigorous life they live. 
In developing they have a way of 
scuffing their knees or fracturing 
an arm. While we stay young 
with them we also bear the suffer- 
ings of their cuts and bumps. 


Because we love them so and 
would train them right we suffer 
the bumps and bruises they sus- 
tain on their path through life. 
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We are not raising angels - but 
rugged creatures who stumble into. 
pitfalls of temptation. Here again 
they can be scuffed up. We have 
often marched them to the doc- 
tor’s office. We lead them to the 
Sacraments. 


There is an old habit people 
have of saying, “If I was younger 


- and could do it all over again 


” Suddenly, I realized I was 
becoming younger and I am doing 
it al} over again. I'm running track 
and swimming; I’m learning the 
eonfiteor; I'm studying the Indian 
Wars and I'm bringing home a 
surplice to be washed and ironed. 


I'm getting younger every day. 


HENDERS Ons 
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COPYRIGHT 1956 CARTOONS.OF-THE-MONTH 


“These wouldn’t by any chance be the 
breakfast dishes under here. . .” 
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BOOKS 


Of Special Interest to Parents 


Papal Pronouncements on Mar- 
riage and the Family, Rev. A. 
Werth, O.F.M. Cap., and C. §S. 
Mihanovich, Bruce Publishing Co., 
Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin. $3.00 


Engaged couples, married peo- 
ple, priests, doctors, counsellors 
and social workers will be deeply 
grateful for this book. Easily 
read, clear, carefully sectioned, 
the statements on marriage and 
the family by recent Popes touch 
on all the modern problems. 
Mixed marriages, divorce, sterili- 
zation, abortion, rhythm are only 
a few aspects of today’s civiliza- 
tion dealt with in a clear-cut, con- 
cise manner backed with reason 
and doctrine. 


The problem of what gift would 
be suitable for a priest or a Sister 
often comes up. Priests will ap- 
preciate this book; and it will be 
most useful to Sisters working with 
Senior High and College students. 


Finally, all those Catholics who 
are married, or who plan on mar- 
riage, will find inspiration and 
help in Papal Pronouncements on 
Marriage and the Family. 


St. Isaac and the Indians, Mil- 
ton Lomask, Vision Books, 101 
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Fifth Ave., 
$1.95. 


Do you want your children to 
be brave? Truly brave? Not just 
foolhardy  dare-devils sneering 
“Chicken” — but courageous with 
the strength of Christ? Then it 
would be well if your children 
read this shining factual story of 
a superman of God, Isaac Jogues, 
a North American martyr. It is a 
colorful, interesting story bringing 
out a fact too often ignored: to 
live bravely is more difficult than 
to die bravely. 


Little Birds and Lilies, Mary 
Louise Callahan, Mother Seton 
Guild, Emmitsburg, Md. $1.50 


Girls big and little will be en- 
raptured by this charming portrait 
of an American youngster, just 
like themselves, who developed 
into a woman truly great. The 
book is attractively illustrated with 
big, easy-to-read print. 


Bernadette and the Lady, 
Hertha Pauli, Farrar, Straus and 
Cudahy, 101 Fifth Ave., New 
York 3, N.Y. $1.95. 


The fascinating story of a beau- 
tiful lady who appears to a sickly. 


6) 


New York 3, N.Y. 
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unlearned shepherdess of sheep is 
written for children and_teen- 
agers. Girls who are provided 
with books uplifting and captivat- 
ing as this one will build up in 
their own minds ideals of purity 
and loveliness for imitation in 
their own lives. 


The  Saintmaker’s Christmas 
Eve, Paul Horgan, Farrar, Straus 
and Cudahy, 101 Fifth Ave., New 
York 3, N.Y. $3.00 


Who in this world does not love 
a fable? When to the natural at- 
tractiveness of a fable is added 
poetry in prose, a book worth 
reading is the happy result. 


Paul Horgan’s Saintmaker’s 
Christmas Eve will spin a web of 
delight over any reader. This 
story of two brothers and an abid- 
ing faith that wrought a miracle 
at Christmas time tinkles with the 
beauty of fancy and the accuracy 
of fact. 


The Twelve Days of Christmas 
Book, Grailville Writing Center, 
St. John’s Abbey, Collegeville, 
Minn. 95 cents. 


Ideas for the celebration of 
Christmastide in the home, the 
parish, the school and _ apostolic 
groups pile out of this paper-cov- 
ered book like snow out of a bliz- 
zard. And, in a way, the book is 
a blizzard; it blows out plans, 
prayers, songs, suggestions, photos 
and liturgical art all designed to 
make Christmas a truly Spiritual 
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feast in the Christian heart. Rec- 
ommended for every home library. 


The Twelve Days of Christmas 
Kit, Grailville Writing Center, St. 
John’s Abbey, Collegeville, Minn. 
$1.75. 


Children young and old will 
find a new and richer meaning in 
the Christmas liturgy when con- 
structing the Advent Tower, Crib, 
and Jesse Tree provided in this 
kit. Moreover, five meal prayer 
cards are provided giving break- 
fast, lunch and_ dinner prayers 
based on the liturgy of the Christ- 
mas season. And there is a treas- 
ure-chest of home decorating 
ideas. You will never regret or- 
dering this Kit now so that the 
beginning of next Advent you and 
your household can get into the 
Christmas spirit the Catholic way. 


Victory Drums, Eva K. Betz, St. 
Anthony Guild Press, Paterson, 
New Jersey. $2.50. 


Children who complain that 
American history is boring should 
be exposed to this last in the series 
of four stories presenting the 
American Revolution. (The pre- 
a books are: Young Eagles, 
Freedom Drums, Desperate 
Drums). Although the historical’ 
background is accurate, the story 
is interest-provoking, fast-moving, 
and entertaining. The thrift, in- 
tegrity and courage of our first 
Americans are portrayed through- 
out the series of four historical 
tales. 
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Preparation Course — Copies 
of the Marriage Preparation course 
for engaged couples, issued late in 
1955 by the Family Life Bureau 
of the National Catholic Welfare 
Conference, have already gone to 
104 dioceses of the United States. 
In some instance pastors or school 
teachers or lay individuals ordered 
them for individual use, in others 
diocesan directors of family life 
ordered them for diocesan-wide 
group instruction of engaged 
couples. 


* * * 


Seven Out of Ten — Seven out 
of ten boys in trouble come from 
broken homes, Judge Louis Burke 
told the Catholic Big Brothers at 
their observance of Big Brother 
Week in Los Angeles. In Los 
Angeles County, he said, homes 
break up at the rate of about 2,000 
a month, and half of these families 
have children. This presents some 
idea of the enormity of the prob- 
lem facing agencies like the Big 
Brothers, the Superior Court 
Judge said. 

“The rewards to a Big Brother 
for his effort may sometimes be 
negative,” Judge Burke said, “for 
the wounds of the Little Brother 
may be deep — resulting from in- 
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security, neglect, bad example, 
broken promises or abuse. But the 
Big Brother is not easily discour- 
aged,” the Judge said, “and often 
rewards are great beyond belief— 
to see a boy rerouted from failure 
to the right road.” 


Last year 70 Catholic Big 
Brothers aided 646 boys from 
eight to 18 in rehabilitating their 
lives, he reported. 


Judge Burke is a vice-president 
of the Catholic Big Brothers. Com- 
menting on results of a recent 
Time magazine story about his 
work of conciliation in Domestic 
Relations Court, he said his office 
had been deluged with mail from 
Alaska to New Zealand. “I guess 
all countries have pretty much 
the same domestic problems,” he 
remarked. 


* * * 


‘Two Pay Check’ Families — 
There are some’ 6,000 divorces 
granted annually in Cuyahoga 
County Ohio courts and that is far 
too many, especially when the wel- 
fare of children in the broken 
homes is taken into consideration, 
Juvenile Court Judge Albert A. 
Woldman declared recently at 
Cleveland. Speaking to the Catho- 
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lic Parent-Teacher League at a 
family life institute, the jurist said 
it was apparent that “religion is 
not being. practiced in many of 
the families coming into Juvenile 
Court.” The judge also observed 
that the “two pay check” family 
has become an American institu- 
tion, and, that the absence of the 
working mother from the home 
has become a matter of grave con- 
cern. 


“We are not only living in the 
atomic age, but also in the aspirin 
age,” Judge Woldman said. 
“Twenty million American adults 
are taking sleeping pills every 
night in order to get some rest, 
and there is far too much ersatz 
living, such as baby-sitters, board- 
ing schools, pre-cooked meals and 
meals taken from a can.” 


The judge charged that too 
many middle-class and well-to-do 
families are endeavoring to build 
a home on a “can opener, card 
table, cocktail shaker and a bag 
of golf clubs.” He claimed that 
“the juvenile delinquency cases 
appearing in the courts are in 
large part symptoms of the deep 
seated reactions of children to 
poor community and family life.” 
He added that the youth of today 
are being reared by parents who 
are “nervous, insecure and in most 
cases ill prepared for wholesome 
family living.” 


* * * 


Marriage Program — The pre- 
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paration-for-marriage program will 
be changed in the Diocese of Tol- 
edo this year, two types of courses 
being offered. One will be for 
those who are engaged or are 
seriously considering marriage 
within a year, as well as any high 
school senior who might be en- 
gaged. This course. will make use 
of the 11-lesson material develop- 
ed in the new text published by 
the Family Life Bureau of the 
National Catholic Welfare Con- 
ference, titled, “Toward Happi- 
ness and Holiness in Marriage.” 
The course will be conducted, as 
in other years, during Lent at cen- 
ters to be chosen in each of the 
seven deaneries. 


Msgr. A. J. Gallagher, Maumee, 
diocesan director of family life, 
said that a special series will be_ 
conducted in the high schools for 
seniors, by way of remote prepara- 
tion for married life. Seniors not 
in Catholic high schools will re- 
ceive this course as part of the re- 
ligious instruction course given 
them in the parishes. Basis for this 
series will be the text, “Looking 
Toward Marriage,” the work of 
Father Edgar Schmiedeler, O.S.B., 
director of the N.C.W.C. Family- 
Life Bureau. 


In addition, the diocesan pro= 
gram will provide a series of lec- 
tures for high school sophomores - 
to help them solve the problems. 
involved in boy and girl associa- 
tions during high school days. - 
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For Your Lenten Reading 


Wide assortment of devotional booklets 


{] Meditations on the Sacred Passion. CL] The Agony in the Garden. 32 pages 
Deep, reflections on the Seven Words of inspirational reading about one 
of Christ on Good Friday. 10c phase of our Lord’s Passion. 20c 


C Prayers of the Mass. Handy soeat 
Ic 


guide for daily reference. [) Below The Cross. Selected reading 


from “Meditations on the Gospels” 


(The Holy Hour (4 forms) for public by Bishop Pronaszka. 0c 
and private devotion. 10 


[) A Guide for Confession. Get the hab- 
Mimeditations by. it of using this handy manual to 
make each confession complete. 10c 


) Seriptural Guide for the Rosary. For () Communion Prayers for Everyday. A 
greater appreciation and devotion group of refreshing new prayers and 
when you ponder the mysteries. 10c devotions for everyday use. 10c 


Devotion of the THREE HOURS 
Your own copy of the Tre Ore for Good Friday 


You need no other book to fill the three hours on Good Friday 

afternoon. Order the best and most popular and complete 

on market to commemorate 
e ree Hours our Blesse ord suf- 

fered and died on the cross at Calvary. 25c PER COPY 


C] The Seven Last Words. Meditate rev- [Little Prayers with Plenary Indul- 
erently, assisted by Bishop Sheen. 10c gences. One of the handiest, most 
valuable pamphlets you will ever 

(J The Life of Jesus. An inspiring, de- own! 10¢ each. 


votional book, well illustrated and 
paper bound. $1 each. C Father Smith, Instructs Jackson. A 
complete refresher-course on 
(] Novena Holy Hour. Get more out of Catholic faith, in popular question- 
every service with this handy man- and-answer form. Ideal for convert 
ual. each. reading. $1 each. 


The Way of the Cross. This 
Edition is recommended for public [Short Prayers for Busy People. Carry 


nd pri ions. it in your pocket or purse. You'll 
and private devotions. 10c each. wont to use it each day. 10c each. 
(|) That Backward Collar. Learn more 
about the priest’s side of religion. of Seven Swords. Bishop 
Very good, interesting reading. 10c meditations provide many 
po of serious devotion. 10c 

() What the Mass Means. Understand 
fully the real meaning, to help you [ Forgiven. The full meaning of repen- 
attend Mass more reverently. 35c tance and God's forgiveness. 10c each 


Order ALL 21 books for only $4.00 


Regular $4.45 value. Postage included! 
Order from the Book Department 


Our Sunday Visitor HUNTINGTON, INDIANA 
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The wonderful story of Christ’s life 


A Popular Explanation 


of the Four Gospels 


FATHER SMITH INSTRUCTS JACKSON SERIES 


Complete in TWO volumes by 


REV. 


Father Smith and Mr. Jackson dis- 
cuss, in dialogue form, proper in- 
terpretations of the Four Gospels. 
You will not read far into these 
books before recognizing that 
Father Vawter, the author, is a 
competent biblicist in his own 
right. He proves his knowledge 
of the latest and most authorita- 
tive interpretations. Herein lies 
the chief value of this. set. 


Specially valuable is the auth- 
or’s ability to make this thought- 
provoking exposition of the Gos- 

els so understandable for the 
aity. The excellence of the edi- 
torial matter is enhanced by its 
ready reference value. Large 
easy-to-read e is well printed 
with special lay-open binding. 


In the left margin of the texts 
appear the verses of Scripture 
corresponding to the commentary, 


Two-volume set — 


BRUCE VAWTER, C.M. 


which is designed for use with the 
New Testament translation pub- 
lished by Confraternity of 
Christian Doctrine in 1941, com- 
monly called the “Confraternity 
Translation.” Biblical references 
are completely indexed. Illustrat- 
ed with special maps of Palestine 
and Jerusalem. 


The author does not take up 
each Gospel individually, but rath- 
er makes a runni - 4 narrative of 
all four through both volumes, fol- 
lowing closely the harmony of 
Father Stedman’s “My Daily Read- 
ing from the Four Gospels.” 


Book reviewers among the 
clergy recommend this 2-volume 
set as “an excellent commentary 
for the Catholic layman, splendid 
follow-up material for converts, as 
a guide for discussion clubs and 
as helpful reference works for 
priests.” 


856 pages—$4.00 


Purchasers of Volume One may now complete the set 
by ordering Volume Two for only $2.25. 


Order from the Book Department 


OUR SUNDAY. VISITOR in Huntington, Indiana 
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